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A GLANCE AT THE EXHIBITION. 


| Weexs ago, through the ordinary channels of infor- 
| mation, our readers were made acquainted with all 
|| that was interesting in the opening of the Great Exhi- 
| bition; and so many will have already feasted their 
| eyes with the extraordinary spectacle which that Exhi- 
| bition daily offers, that anything we can say on the 
| subject will appear commonplace and useless. And 
yet we should like, even at this distant period, to add 
afew observations to the general accounts of the affair, 
and to offer our congratulations on the auspicious event 
that has occurred. 

Nothing has ever struck us as more preposterous 
than to attempt to convey by language any adequate 
description of the Crystal Palace. Every one who has 
| seen it will, have felt the impossibility of giving an 
account of either the fabric or its contents. The 
| spaciousness of the interior, far transcending that 
| of the greatest cathedral ; the prevalence of light, 
| resembling that of the open air, and an absence of 
| all shadow; the aérial effect produced by this light- 
| ness, along with the delicate blue tinting of the nume- 
| tous slender supports; the gorgeous assemblage of 
|| objects of art—snow-white statues, brilliantly-coloured 
| tapestries, golden vases, sparkling fountains, inscribed 
crimson flags, the sign-boards of nations—and last, not 
| least, the streaming, the loitering, the sitting and 
| standing crowds of well-dressed people from all quar- 
| ters of the globe—all are felt to be beyond the reach of 
| words. In our estimation, the moral was grander than 
| the physical part of the spectacle, when the Queen, with 
| her husband and children, surrounded by the members 
| of her court, inaugurated this festival of industry by her 
| presence. One felt that this was not only a great but 
| anew event in human annals. It seemed like the be- 
| ginning of a fresh era—an era of peace and good-will, 
| of progress and melioration. ‘The last occasion in which 
| we formed a unit in a national festival, was at a com- 
| Memorative anniversary of the French Republic in 

May 1849. Then, we saw a chief magistrate in the garb 
| and accoutrements of a soldier, surrounded by an army 
| of one hundred thousand men ; now, we saw a sovereign 

in the delicate form and dress of a female, take the lead 

in an important national ceremony, unaided by the 

‘ymbols of foree—needing no army to make up a show. 
Such things as these are the landmarks of history. 
| Now for a few words on the actual mécanique of the 
| Exhibition. The Crystal Palace is seen at a glance to 

consist of two distinct parts—that on the west, or left 
han of the main southern entrance, being devoted, 
| above. and below, to the United Kingdom and her 
dependencies ; that on the cast to foreign states. 


Each class of objects is by itself. As Britain has one- 
half the house to herself, she accordingly has more 
space to shew off her productions than any other 
country. We should, therefore, in drawing compari- 
sons, judge tenderly of what foreign states have to 
exhibit. Making every allowance on this score, it 
must be apparent that England has nothing at all to 
be alarmed about on the score of general and free com- 
petition. Of course she comes out strong in steam- 
engines and machines of every genus and species. 
That was to be expected; but perhaps to the surprise, 
and, it may be, to the mortification of certain onlookers, 
she has given unequivocal tokens of greatness in those 
objects in which elegance and taste are combined with 
utility: not that in various points she has come up to 
France or Italy ; nevertheless, it is consolatory to see 
what she has done and can do. 

Turning to the left, on entering by the southern 
portal, we find ourselves in Canada and other colonies. 
Ranged on the floor or long tables, or hung in cases, 
we observed specimens of raw materials and manufac- 
tures. And what ‘latent possibilities of excellence!’ 
We are sure every Englishman will feel proud of these 
manifestations ; which indeed impart a new impression 
of our colonial strength. In cutlery, Nova Scotia seems 
to be becoming a match for Sheffield; and from that 
possession, as well as from Canada, there are pianos, 
furniture, and saddlery, equal to what are ordinarily 
seen in our own country. Comparing these and some 
other articles from the British American colonies with 
a similar class of things from the United States, it does 
not by any means seem they are so far behind as it has 
been the fashion to represent them. The Australian 
colonies likewise shew a wonderful power of production, 
The specimens of coal, iron, copper, leather, wool, flax, 
oil, and fine kinds of wood, are a tangible augury of 
the prosperous career which, under proper management, 
they may yet run. Woods from Van Diemen’s Land 
and New Zealand may be expected to become a great 
article, not only for furniture but musical instruments. 
Cordage of the Phormium tenax, from New Zealand, is 
shewn in abundance; and of preserved beef and mutton, 
in air-tight canisters, from Australia, there are some 
remarkable specimens. We can only refer to the beau- 
tiful artificial flowers in shell-work, and fruits in wax, 
from the West Indies. ‘The handsome sleighs of Canada 
must go undescribed. On the whole, we are pleased 
with our colonial brethren, and give them great credit 
for their industry and enterprise. 

Next, after the colonies, comes the mediaeval court, 
an enclosure devoted to a variety of objects in carved 
wood, metal, and tissues used in church decoration, 
the whole embodying that taste for middle-age archi- 
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tecture and embellishment which it has been attempted 
to revive in recent times. Further on, in going west- 
ward, are the hardwares, the woollens, silks, and cot- 
tons, and the mixed tissues of the United Kingdom. 
Paisley is strong in shawls; Glasgow sends a large 
variety of articles; Macclesfield is rich in hangings and 
other fabrics. To go through the stalls of woollen 
cloths seems endless. We can but barely notice the 
tartans and tweeds from Galashiels and Innerleithen ; 
and just recommend our friends to take a kindly glance 
at the very beautiful poplins and cloths of Irish manu- 
facture. The zephyr friezes shewn by Luke Dillon in- 
dicate what Ireland can do if she likes, and if she would 
only cease from profitless agitation. Behind these cloth 
booths runs a long space occupied with agricultural 
implements, many of them more ingenious than useful 
in good husbandry. Highly- polished ploughs and 
wagons, made as if for drawing-rooms, cannot be spoken 
of with any degree of patience. Leaving these, how- 
ever, to the ‘agricultural mind,’ we mount to the gallery 
above. Here, at a point over the cloth stalls, and with 
huge Turkey carpets suspended like flags, we find our- 
selves landed amidst a series of magnificent cases, 
formed of polished mahogany and plate-glass, and con- 
taining jewellery and plate to the value of hundreds 
of thousands of pounds. The gorgeous magnificence 
of some of these costly articles, particularly the des- 
sert services and epergnes, gives one a profound notion 
of the wealth of England, and the pitch of luxury at 
which it has arrived. Nor is the taste for such things 
confined to the metropolis: Birmingham, Exeter, Bris- 
tol, Liverpool, Newcastle, Dublin, Edinburgh, and other 
towns, strain for pre-eminence. ‘The Dublin jewellery, 
embellished with pearls and other gems, copied from 
the antique ornaments of Tara, will be viewed with no 
small interest by the Irish archeologist. In wandering 
amidst these groves of gold and silver, as ‘in visiting 
other quarters where the spirit of ornamentation has 
been at work, the reflection suggests itself that the 
decorative principle may be carried beyond reason- 
able bounds. One can perhaps excuse a profusion of 
ornament in silver fancy articles for the table, but 
he will have less toleration for bedsteads groaning 
under the weight of gold, enamel, embroidery, and 
tassels—beds which are clearly made to be looked at, 
not to be slept in. In one of the galleries, a huge bed- 
stead of this kind, by Faudel and Phillips, invites the 
observation of the curious. The cost of the article, we 
are told, is upwards of fifteen hundred pounds—a pro- 
digious misexpenditure of money—the only redeeming 
point being that the decorations embrace two pieces of 
needlework of extraordinary merit. Of several side- 
boards the same remark as to heavy and overdone orna- 
ment may be made; and we would once for all try to 
put the fabricators of articles for domestic use on their 
guard against sacrificing simplicity and neatness to the 
unsound spirit of extreme decoration which seems to 
be abroad. 

It is felt as a kind of relief to pass from the jewellery 
to the horological department, where the plain and sub- 
stantial workmanship of English watches and clocks 
brings us back to the integrity of the national cha- 
racter. Next to these are large varieties of firearms 
and military equipments, likewise of matchless excel- 
lence, and good taste. A prodigiously large organ, from 
which an amateur is bringing forth a flood of harmony, 
fills up the western extremity. This monster instrument 
contains nearly 4500 pipes, some of them as high as an 
ordinary house. Down the north side of the nave from 
this point, we have on the galleries a rich assemblage 
of philosophical instruments—such as microscopes, sex- 
tants, telescopes, spectacles, theodolites, and magic lan- 
terns; and next a variety of musical instruments, of 
tasteful construction and fine finish. Among these we 
recognise the handsome cottage piano made by Collard 
and Collard, at a moderate price, ‘for the people.’ 


Lastly, in this section are a great number of stands 
covered with crystal and pottery. In no departments 
of art has England made such remarkable progress 
within the last sixty years as in glass and porcelain: 
and here, therefore, the visitor should make a critical 
inspection. He will be delighted with specimens of 
Kidd’s process of ornamenting mirrors, by which the 
effect of flower-painting is given beneath the borders of 
the glass; with the richly-cut decanters, dessert dis 
vases, candelabra, and other articles. A cut-glass lustre 
of huge size, adapted for holding twelve dozens of 
candles, oppresses with its elaborate magnificence, 
Near this last-mentioned object are the porcelain wares 
of Minton, Copeland, and other potters of Staffordshire, 
Copeland has two vases of delicate workmans 
approaching to the quality of foreign products of this 
class; but these we less admire than the statuary of 
pure porcelain after the best sculptors. Could this 
class of articles be sold at a moderate price, their dis- | 
semination would materially extend a taste for the fing 
arts. Adjoining hangs a large carpet of Berlin 
executed by one hundred and fifty ladies of Great Bri. 
tain—each doing a portion, and the whole sewed into 
one piece. This elegant carpet was presented to Her 
Majesty, and bears the initials of the fair executants, | 
The pattern is floral and heraldic in design, but we are | 
not impressed with its elegance. The truth is, that 
among the carpets in the Exhibition, few are of that 
quiet character that proves most pleasing to the eye | 
when laid on a floor. We are sorry to say, that recent | 
adaptations in the manufacture of carpets have been | 
making matters worse instead of better. <A good carpet, 
free of vulgarities, is still a desideratum. 

Descending to the ground-floor of this northern side, 
and starting at the northern extremity, we travel 
through one of the most important sections of the | 
Exhibition. First, there is a large collection of car- 
riages, principally by metropolitan exhibitors. Among | 
these, however, we mark nothing new except a carriage 
from which the top lifts off, leaving the lower portion | 
an open caléche ; and a carriage with a couch for in- | 
valids—this last an ingenious and useful invention, | 
Among the carriages is an omnibus from Glasgow, | 
very superior in point of lightness and spaciousness to | 
those confined machines now in use in London. This 
Glasgow omnibus accommodates nineteen passengers | 
inside, with abundant ventilation. Adjoining the car- | 
riage department is the large section for machines, at 
rest and in motion, any account of which would be 
quite hopless in this brief sketch: it can only be re- | 
peated that here lies England’s greatness. But stepping 
aside to the kindred section of metallic ores and other | 
raw substances, we have a key to the success which | 
has rewarded the enterprise of mechanics. Some of | 
the masses of materials are of vast dimensions. A 
block of coal, from the mines of Stavely in Derbyshire, | 
measures 17 feet 6 inches long, 6 feet wide, and 4 feet | 
thick, and was raised from a shaft 459 feet deep. An- | 
other specimen of coal is a block which measures 18 | 
feet in circumference, and weighs 5 tons. One won | 
ders how it got to the surface, and reached its present | 
situation in safety. Cairngorm stones, Easdale slates, | 
Caithness pavement, curling-stones from Ailsa Craig, | 
and granite from Aberdeen, are among the Scottish | 
articles in this department, with which may be ranked | 
a large garden-seat resembling black marble, but con- 
sisting really of polished parrot-coal from the Wemyss | 
Collieries in Fife, and made, as we are told, by 4 | 
working-mason—a most creditable work ‘of art. Of 
iron and other ores there are many specimens; also 
masses of copper—one being of great size from Corn- 
wall. The specimens of lead-ores and associated mine- 
rals from Allenheads, in Northumberland, will comma | 
attention in connection with the published account of 
the method of working and preparation. A cake of | 
silver produced in the process of smelting these lead- | 
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ss | ores, and weighing 8000 ounces, is shewn in one of 
nts | the eases. The sections which follow in going eastward 
naa | gre those exhibiting manufactures in leather, wood, 
ia: marbles, and paper, with some other articles, including 
cal Jetterpress printing, bookbinding, waxwork, printing 
of jn oil-colours, drawing, engraving, and other arts. The 
the yisitor will here admire the inlaid stone-tables from 
3 of Derbyshire, the obelisks of serpentine from Penzance, 
hes, and the fine carved vases in yellowish stone from 
stre Malta. Behind the tastefully-laid-out stand of De la 
: of Rue & Company will be found ensconced a variety of 
nee. specimens of binding—some plain and good, others rather 
ayes gaudy, and some overdone with ornament—not for 
rire, human handling. The binding of one of these volumes, 
hip, we were informed, cost L.30. Perhaps the proprietor 
this of this costly affair is of opinion with that ancient Scot- 
y of tish member of the craft who declared, that ‘ onybody 
this could vrite a beuk, but the bindin’ was the thing!’ 
dis. || But we must leave the quarter of literature and 
fine | fine arts, where one could spend days in admiring, and 
rool, || will merely recall to remembrance those exquisite little 
Bri. | figures in wax, illustrative of Mexican town and savage 
into | life, modelled by Montanari, an artist resident in 
Her | London. The last department in line, before crossing 
ants, | the transept to the foreign section, is that devoted to 
e are || India, from the rudest to the richest products, with 
that models of sundry processes of hand-labour. Much care 
that | has been bestowed in presenting as complete a collection 
eye | as possible of Indian manufactures ; and we see in many 
ecent | | of these the germ, as it were, of those arts which, by 
been | | the aid of capital and machinery, have attained such 
wrpet, | | magnitude in modern Europe. ‘The rude and tiny 
| apparatus for weaving which dangles from the boughs 
side, | | of a tree, will be compared with the power-loom of 
ravel | | tecent invention. The process of two women grinding 
f the || | atthe mill, will not only recall a passage in Scripture, 
car. | but mark the vast stride which has been made in the 
mong | industrial arts. 
rriage | Here, on arriving at the lofty transept, with its mur- 
ortion muring fountains, its gay parterres of flowers, its leafy 
or in- | green trees, and its snow-white marble statues, we cross 
ntion. to the eastern section, occupied by the stands of foreign 
isgow, || nations. At a glance, we observe that we are amidst a 
ess to | new style of things. Visitors who have carefully noted 
This | the peculiarities of the foreign products, will recollect 
engers | the rich embroideries in gold from Tunis, the tasteful 
e care | | combinations of which transcend anything that could be 
nes, at |{™ | effected by European art ; but Tunis, as is well known, 
ld be | | isrenowned for this species of work, and executes orders 
be re- |] | forall parts of the East. An embroidered velvet saddle- 
epping | cloth, shewn among the articles from India, is probably 
lother | | from Tunis. Turkey, China, Greece, send also some 
which | @ || articles of a highly-fanciful kind; but the visitor is more 
ome of | | occupied with the artistic products of Spain, Tuscany, 
ns. A , and Rome. From these countries have been sent a va- 
yshire, | riety of tables in mosaic, formed only by years of labour. 
i 4 feet | Tuscany may be said to bear off the palm in this class of 
. An. | articles; but let us be just towards Rome, which sends 
ires 18 around table of mosaic, the work of Barberi, which 
e won | cost the labour of six years, and is valued at L.1500— 
present | cheap, it may be, at the money; but who is to buy 
, slates, || | objects at such prices? France, as is her right, occupies 
Craig, | | considerable space below and overhead. Her jewellery, 
Scottish | | Carpets, paper-hangings, and bronzes, are of course 
ranked | | very fine; and in cabinets, and other articles for do- 
at con- | | Mestic use, she clearly carries the day against England. 
Vemyss | i | A bookease in ebony and bronze, and a sideboard in 
, by # | | carved oak, which flank the entrance to the depart- 
rt. Of | ment of Sevres china and Gobelins tapestry, are, we 
1s ; also | should think, the perfection of art. The vases and 
1 Corn- | other grand porcelain from Sevres, and also the tapes- 
d mine- | tties from the Gobelins, are of a high order; but being 
mmatid | made by public money, and not as a matter of ordinary 
ount of | trade, it would be unfair to draw any comparison be- 
cake of | tween them and the articles produced by private enter- 
se lead- || Prise. Russia shews vases equally magnificent; they, 
| 


lik are from national factories, and doubtless 
by the hands of imported French artisans. Austria 
contributes many beautiful and useful articles from her 
German and Italian dominions ; and we need only recall 
the spacious suite of princely apartments, at the entrance 
of which stands the massive candelabra of coloured 
glass from Bohemia. 

Belgium makes a most manful exhibition of elegant 
furniture, cutlery, machinery, lace, and well-selected 
miscellaneous goods. At every turn, however, we see 
that France presents the best taste in the art of laying 
out her wares. The French stands of wood and glass 
may be less costly than the English, but they excel in 
general effect. Another thing will not pass unheeded: 
few of the English stands have any attendants ; all the 
French ones are waited on by natives, mostly females. 
There, precisely as we see them within the shop-win- 
dows of Paris, are seated the patient wives of ‘mes- 
sieurs les exposants,’ busy with their knitting needles 
or newspaper, ready to answer questions, and to hand 
a neatly-printed card to the visitor; while messieurs 
themselves, according to immemorial usage, lounge 
about in twos and threes, in the performance of no 
small quantity of work by head, tongue, and shoulders. 
As might have been expected, the United States come 
out much stronger in bread stuffs and other raw mate- 
rials than in manufactures. They contribute only three 
kinds of articles worth noticing—Colt’s revolvers, a 
deadly species of pistol; carriage harness ; and ladies’ 
dress-shoes. One set of harness, with mountings in 
solid silver, from Philadelphia, is said to have cost 
3200 dollars—a great waste of money. On the whole, 
the United States come out feebly in the arts, and 
occupy about double the space which they require. 
The marvellously fine statue, in pure white marble, of 
a Greek female slave, by Hiram Power, is the only 
redeeming feature in the American department ; and it 
is contributed by a resident in London. 

Such is a mere glance at this extraordinary collec- 
tion of industrial products, the individual curiosities of 
which would require a lengthened report. It may be 
safely averred that, taken as a whole, the Exhibition 
goes considerably beyond the expectations formed of it. 
Always practical and looking to the main chance, 
Englishmen have asked what is to be the use of it all 
—is it to do any good to trade? Now, it occurs to us 
that if the thing be gratifying in itself, and have a 
tendency to improve mechanical knowledge and artistic 
taste, a sufficiently important object will be served; 
but surely the bringing together of people from all 
quarters of the world on a mission of mutual friend- 
ship, each shewing to his neighbour what he can do in 
the arts of peace, is worth all the trouble and expense 
that have been incurred. There are, it is to be regretted, 
parties who imagine that England can maintain her 
supremacy only by keeping herself to herself—a doc- 
trine totally opposed to those generous feelings which 
distinguish her people; and it may be asked, has such 
generosity not been rewarded in a manner beyond pre- 
cedent in ancient or modern times? For centuries 
have mankind been called to perform the Christian 
duty of loving one another. Well here, in a common- 
sense, business-like way, the thing is exemplified. 
Who grudges the Frenchman the exhibition of his 
elegant little articles ?—who is afraid that the foreigner 
from distant lands, who is permitted to shew his handi- 
craft in this chosen shrine of industry, will rob us of 
our daily bread? Away with all such bigotries ; most 
unworthy they are of the soil which gives them birth! 

To whoever may belong the merit of suggesting this 
novel congress of universal art and industry, there can 
be but one opinion as to whose ingenuity we are in- 
debted for its achievement. We allude to Mr Pax- 
ton’s happily-conceived idea of a palace of glass and 
iron, without which, in our humble belief, no Exhi- 
bition, at least in 1851, could have taken place; for the 
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monstrous failure of the palace of legislation at West- 
minster, not to speak of other blunders in the palacc- 
building line, leaves no reasonable doubt on the mind, 
that if the scheme of rearing a fabric of brick and 
mortar had been attempted, it would have proved to 
be a humiliating and expensive botch. To Joseph 
Paxton, therefore, be ascribed the glory of this marvel- 
lous achievement! Now that the thing is done, the 
wonder will of course cease; but it is not uninstructive 
to recall the pedantic fears of the wise and prudent with 
the actual result. The fabric was to be shaken down 
by the wind; its galleries were to be incapable of sup- 
porting the pressure of a moving crowd ; its fragile roof 
was to be battered in by hailstones. The whole of these 
distressing apprehensions have proved to be visionary ; 
and)we are glad of it, if only to give a check to croak- 
ing. The happy effect of Mr Owen Jones’s colouring 
and general cmbellishment—much opposed at the out- 
set—form an additional subject of gratulation. In 
having carried out the whole affair to a practical issue, 
the royal commissioners deserve the most eminent 
commendation. The Crystal Palace is one of the 
grandest triumphs of skill—a thing for mankind to be 
proud of—a temple of art worthy of a great sovereign 
and a great people! 


GOLD WORSHIPPERS. 


Ir is curious to look back on the fatal and universal 
prevalence of Gold Worship recorded in the history of 
our race, from the period when Midas beeame its victim, 
and the boy chased the rainbow to find the pot of 
treasure at its foot, to the days when the. alchemist 
offered his all a burnt-sacrifice on the altar; until we 
reach the present time, when, although the manner of 
its worship has changed, the old idolatry remains in 
spirit the same. One or two anecdotes illustrative 
of the passion for gold worship may not prove un- 
interesting. 

The hero of our first story—a chamois hunter of the 
Swiss Alps—was for many years of his existence 
an absolute stranger to the very sight of gold. He 
dwelt in a mountain chalet, in the peaceful content- 
ment and ignorant simplicity of former ages—lord 
of his own freedom, with nature for his domain, and 
the fleet Alpine creatures for his subjects. By some 
unfortunate chance, however, he moved from this 
dwelling of his youth to the lower station, and to 
the side of a pass frequented by travellers, towards 
whom he was frequently called on to exercise hospi- 
tality. His services, and the shelter he afforded, were 
occasionally rewarded with gold, which, though of little 
actual use or value to him as a circulating medium, 
gradually exercised a strange fascination over his 
senses. He hoarded his guineas with the doting fond- 
ness of the miser; he looked on them with more 
pleasure than on the faces of his children; and listened 
to their chink with a satisfaction no tone of house- 
hold love or sweet Alpine melody could call forth. 
It chanced one day that our hunter, in the pursuit 
of his ordinary avocation, perceived a tiny cavern 
hitherto unknown to him. He determined to snatch 
his hasty noontide meal beneath its shelter; and in 
order to enter it, rolled away a block of stone which 
obstructed the mouth of the fissure. To his amaze- 
ment, its removal presented to his gaze a deep hole, in 
which a vase of considerable size was buried. He re- 
moved the lid, and there, fresh and bright, as if they 
were coins of yesterday, glittered before his eyes a 
multitude of golden pieces, mingled with shining par- 
ticles of ore. A buried treasure of long past ages was 
before him. He took them in his hands, he clutched 
them, he stared at them with half-insane delight. He 
could not, of course, divine how they had come to be in 
their strange hiding-place, or who had placed them 


there ; the inscriptions on them—the figure of a lamb, 
which some few bore—said nothing to him.” There’ 
peared to be something supernatural in the discovery, 
and he wasted all the remaining hours of dayligiit 
beside the vase; then, as night closed in, he replaced 
both the lid and the stone above the treasure. He did 
not attempt to remove it to his own dwelling, nor diq 
he breathe a word of his discovery even to his wife: 
but from that hour he became an altered man. ; 
The love of gold is an absorbing passion, especially 
when thus embodied and materiatised. Ile lived only 
beside his treasure ; thither he bent his steps daily, nor 
left it till the gloom of evening hid the object of his 
idolatry from his eager gaze. 


gaunt and thin, anxious and suspicious ; ever dreading 
that his secret might be discovered; restless and miser- 
able except when beside his wealth, where want, and 


hunger, and the sad, suffering faces of those he had || 


once loved, were all forgotten. Only when the gather. 
ing darkness drove him from his hoard did he think 
of using his fowlingpiece, and scanty was the pro 
vision thus obtained. In order fully and perfeetly to 
contemplate his gold, it was necessary for him to 
stretch himself at full length before the entrance to 
the little hollow ; his head and shoulders to the waist 
being thus within the cave, immediately over the vase, 
his body and legs outside. The cliff above the opening 
was nearly perpendicular, and had been much split and 
shaken by the frosts since an avalanche had deprived 
it of its crown of snow; but of this danger he was 
heedless or unconscious. One morning whilst lying 
prone, repeating for the fiftieth time his daily counting 
of the old coins, a portion of the rock detached itself 


slowly, and falling on his waist, pinned him to the | 
earth, without however crushing or greatly injuring || 


him. He uttered a loud cry, and made desperate exer- 


tions to raise it and free himself, but in vain; a force |, 


beyond his strength to resist had fixed him to the spot 
of his unhallowed and insane devotion. 
can scarcely conceive a more fearful death than the 
slow lingering one of bodily torture and starvation that 
must have followed. He was of course sought for as 
soon as missed ; but the spot was unknown even to the 
most practised hunters, and it was more than a week 
before the body was discovered. The surprise and 
horror of his family may be imagined. They had never 
been able to comprehend his altered conduct and myste- 
rious disappearances: all was explained, however, when 
the huge stone being removed, he was found—perhaps 
from his position involuntarily—clutching in his dead 
fingers the fatal gold. 

We relate this incident on the authority of a Swiss 
lady who had seen the cave, and who assured us that the 


simple mountaineers avoid the spot with superstitious | 
To them there must have appeared to be some || 
strange magic in the hidden treasure; and so to the | 
calmest judgment it would seem, when in the ordinary |) 
course of life we behold, not only the fearful and painful | 
sacrifices made for the attainment of gold, but the court | 
paid, the homage offered to its possessors by those who || 
have no hope of gaining anything by their reverence |) 


horror. 


for the mere name of wealth. 


To come nearer home, our village at one time re- || 


joiced in a gold worshipper, whose history is worth 


relating. While still young, and taking our daily walk || 
with our nurse, we observed an old man working at |) 
the repairs of some miserably dismantled houses. He || 
was a tall, gaunt personage, painfully meagre, and || 


very ragged. THis jawbones protruded distressingly, 


and his poor thin elbows looked so sharp, that one i 


could have fancied they had cut their way througli 
the torn coat that no longer covered them. We 
pitied, and with childlike sympathy and freedom 
made acquaintance with him; always pausing to 
speak to him when we passed the spot on which he 


His hunter’s craft was || 
neglected ; his family pined for food; he himself grew |) 


Imagination || 
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| tdboured. Sometimes a little boy, a fair delicate child, 
|| was with him, assisting in the work as far as his age 
| allowed; and with this young creature we grew inti- 
| mate, aud were at length led by him to the old man’s 
home, It was a very large, old-fashioned farmhouse, 
but. so much out of repair that only three or four 
rooms were habitable. These, however, were kept in 
exquisite order by the wife, who was a very pretty, 
sad-looking woman, many years younger than her hus- 
band. By her care the antique furniture, which must 
| have counted its century at least, was preserved brightly 
polished; the floors were so clean, that the lack of 
carpeting was scarcely perceptible; and the luxuriant 
jessamine she had trained round the windows was a 
charming substitute for curtains. There was one pecu- 
liarity about the dwelling, of a striking kind when its 
| apparent poverty and the character of its owner were 

considered: it contained a music-room! in which was 

atolerably large church-organ, made and used by the 
\| miser himself. ‘To the debasing and usually absorbing 
| passion which governed him, he united a wonderful 
| taste and genius for music, to gratify which he had 
constructed himself the instrument we have named, on 
|| which we have heard him perform in a style of touch- 
|| ing, and at times sublime, expression, the compositions 
| of Purcell, Pergolesi, Handel, &. We have always 
thonght this love of harmony in a miser a more singu- 
| larand inconsistent characteristic than the avarice of 
Perugino or Rembrandt, since in their case the art they 


'| practised fed their reigning passion for gold; neverthe- 
jess so it was—old Mr Monckton would go without a 
meal, see his wife and family want common necessaries, 
|| with pleaty of money at his command, and yet solace 
|| himself by performances on the organ, which frequently 
\ went far into the night, startling the passing stranger 
|| by bursts of solemn midnight melody; for he never 
| | played till the faded daylight rendered it impossible for 


im to work at the various little jobs by which he 
| added to his hoards. 

| He had two sons: the pretty child we first knew, 
|} and an elder one, a slim, delicate youth, who was 
|| by nature an artist. His father’s parsimony ren- 
| dered it, however, a difficult matter for him to procure 
|| materials for the exercise of his art, which was wholly 
|| self-taught; and it was wonderful to witness the 
efiect he could produce from a bit of common Iamp- 
|| ack, or an ordinary drawing-pencil. His genius at 
|| last found aid in the loving heart of his mother, who 
|| seeretly and at night—often whilst her strange hus- 
|| Wand filled the house with solemn music—worked at 
| her needle to procure the means of purchasing paints, 
| canvas, brushes, &c. for her boy; toiling secretly, for 
| ifshe had permitted the fathcr to know that she pos- 
sessed even a few shillings, he would have extorted 
them from her. It was all she could do to help the 
| young painter in his eager self-teaching; for she pos- 
|| sessed no other knowledge than that acquired at a 
| village school during her childhood. Her own fate had 
| en a very sad one. She was a labourer’s daugliter, 
| betrothed from early girlhood to a sailor, who was her 
| cousin; but during one of his voyages—the last he was 
|| to make before their marriage—her beauty attracted 
| theadmiration of the rich Mr Monckton, and he offered 
| tomake her his wife. ‘The poor girl would fain have 
| refused him, and kept her promise to her absent lover, 
| but her family were flattered and dazzled by the idea 
| of her wedding a man known to be so wealthy, and she 
| Was not proof against their entreaties and their anger. 
| She married him; her relatives, however, derived no 
| benefit from the match their selfishness had made. 
| The miser’s doors were closed against them; and lest 
| his'wife should be tempted to assist their poverty at 
1 his expense, he forbade her ever seeing her parents. A 
| weary lot had been poor Mary’s from that hour she 
| married. Her only comfort was derived from her chil- 


dren ; and even they became a source of sorrow as they 


grew past infancy, and she found that her husband’s 
avarice would deny them even the advantages she had 
enjoyed as a poor cottage child. ‘hey received no 
education but such as she could give them; nay, were 
made to toil at the lowest drudgery in return for the 
scanty food and clothing their father bestowed. She 
taught them to read and write; and afterwards Richard, 
the elder, became his own instructor. There were 
many old books to be found in the farmhouse, and of 
those he made himself master. The villagers, who had 
a few volumes, were willing to lend them to such a 
clever lad; and at length, as we have said, his genius 
for painting developed itself, and was ministered to by 
his mother’s industry. We remember seeing his first 
attempt at original composition. It was boldly con- 
ceived and well executed, considering the difficulties 
under which he laboured: the subject was Phxton 
driving the chariot of the sun. It was shewn to the 
clergyman of the village, a man of great taste, and a 
connoisscur in painting. . He was so much pleased with 
it that he became the warm friend of the young artist, 
and, as far as circumstances permitted, his instructor 
in literature and painting. The younger brother in- 
herited his father’s taste for music, and was a quict, 
thoughtful child, passionately attached to Richard, on 
whom he looked as a prodigy of learning and talent. 
Nothing, in fact, could be more touching than the attach- 
ment of these two brothers: at their leisure hours they 
were always to be seen together: their pleasures or 
sorrows were mutual. The privations, injustice, and 
restraint to which they were subjected appeared to 
bind them to cach other with a love ‘ passing the love 
of woman ;’ and both found consolation in the mental 
gifts mercifully imparted to them. 

About four years after we first became acquainted 
with the Moncktons, the fair, gentle child, then nearly 
fourteen, became ill; growing thin, pale, and weak, till 
his mother and Richard, in great alarm, besought old 
Monckton to let him have medical advice. 'The request 
produced a storm of passionate reproaches. ‘The boy,’ 
he said, ‘was well enough. He ate as much as was 
good for him. Did they think people could not live 
without gormandising as they did? Did they imagine 
he should throw away his little means upon doctors, 
who were all a set of cheats? He should do nothing 
of the kind!’ And poor Ernest was left to pine and 
wither, till Richard in despair sought out a physician, 
and telling him their stery, besought him to come and 
see his brother, promising to repay the advice he asked 
by his future toil. 

Dr N was a kind-hearted, benevolent man. IIe 
at once complied with the youth’s entreaty, and called 
at an hour when the old man was absent at the farm. 
He found his patient worse than the brother’s report 
had led him to believe. The illness was decline, 
caused probably by want of sufficiently nourishing food 
at a period of rapid growth, and increased by the over- 
working of a mind that was ever craving after know- 
ledge. Ile prescribed such remedies as he judged best ; 
but informed the mother, at the same time, that strength- 
ening food was of the first importance, and would be 
the best means to effect a cure. Alas! how was it to 
be obtained? The heart of the miser was impenctrable 
to their remonstrances and entreaties—what was life in 
his eyes compared with gold? When they found that 
ne human sympathy could be expected from the father, 
the mother and brother determined to use their own 
exertions to obey the behest of the physician. Karly 
and late the former worked at her needle—the good 
doctor finding her as much employment as he could; 
whilst Richard, gbandoning the study of his art, painted 
valentines, card-facks, and fancy articles for the sta- 
tioners, and sought eagerly for every opportunity of 
winning a few shillings, to be spent in ministering to 
the comfort of the beloved sufferer. But it was all too 
late: Ernest sank slowly, but surely. 
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There were intervals when life, like the flicker of an 
expiring lamp, appeared successfully struggling with 
death ; but these occasional brightenings were always 
succeeded by a more entire prostration and languor. 
The personal beauty, for which Ernest had always been 
remarkable, grew almost superhuman during his ill- 
ness, and Richard could not resist stealing a little time 
from his busy labours to paint his brother’s portrait. 
In the execution of this task of love, however, many 
hinderances occ ; and before it was more than a 
sketch, the dear original had passed away from them 
in one of those quiet sleeps which, in such cases, are 
the usual harbingers of death. The painting was 
removed to Richard’s chamber, and in the first agony 
of his grief, forgotten; but when Ernest had been com- 
mitted to the grave, and life had assumed its usual 
monotony—more gloomy now than ever—he remem- 
bered his attempt, and resolved on finishing the likeness 
from memory. An easy task! for nightly, in his slum- 
bers, he saw the fair, sweet face of his young brother. 
The second morning after he had resumed his pencil, he 
was startled at finding that the painting appeared to be 
in a more advanced state than he had left it the night 
before; but he fancied imagination must be juggling 
him, and that he really had done more than he remem- 
bered. The following day, however, the same pheno- 
menon startled him, and he mentioned the circumstance 
to his mother. She was superstitious, and nervous 
from sorrow and regret; and she at once adopted the 
fanciful notion that there was something supernatural in 
the matter; suggesting the possibility of their dear 
Ernest’s gentle spirit having thus endeavoured to shew 
them, that in another world he still thought of them 
and loved them. Richard combated the idea by every 
argument his reason offered him; but as he was con- 
vinced of the fact, and could give no satisfactory 
explanation of it, he was at last persuaded by her ear- 
nest entreaties to leave the picture untouched for two 
or three days, and see what consequences would fol- 
low. ._The painting progressed! daily, or rather 
nightly, it advanced towards completion. Every morn- 
ing a stronger likeness of the dead smiled on them from 
the canvas, and a more skilful hand than the young 
painter’s appeared to be engaged on the work. It was 
a marvel past their simple comprehension; but the 
mother, confirmed in her first belief, resolved to watch, 
and try if it might be permitted to her living eyes to 
gaze again upon the child whom the grave had shut 
from her sight. With this hope she concealed herself, 
without Richard’s knowledge, in a large closet in his 
bedroom—placing the door ajar that she might see all 
that passed in the chamber. Her watch was of no long 
duration; suddenly her sleeping son rose from his 
couch, lighted his candle, approached his easel, and 
began to work at the portrait! Much amazed, and 
half angry at the deception she believed he had prac- 
tised on her, Mrs Monckton issued from her hiding- 
place and spoke to him. He made her no answer; she 
stood before him—he saw her not; he was fast asleep! 
It was indeed a spirit’s painting; for love had in this 
instance burst the bands of matter, and the somnam- 
bulist had achieved a work of art that surpassed all the 
efforts of his waking hours. 

The story of the sleep-painting got abroad, and 
reached the ears of a gentleman of large fortune, who 
resided in the neighbourhood. He called on the young 
artist; was pleased with his manners; and proposed 
engaging him as travelling companion to his own son, 
a youth about to visit Italy with his tutor; proffering 
a salary that would enable him to cultivate his genius 
for painting in the land of its birth, and of its perfect 
maturity. The offer was eagerly and thankfully ac- 
cepted, and old Monckton made no opposition to his 
son’s wish: he was only too thankful to be relieved 
from the burden of supporting him. Indeed the miser 
wes somewhat chan; since Ernest’s death; not that 


he expressed in words any remorse for having preferred 
his gold to the life of his fair young son; but from that 
time he never touched the organ—the spirit of music 
appeared to have died with Ernest; and he often visibly 
shrank from meeting the silent reproach of Richard's 
eyes. The neighbours also shunned him; they had 
loved poor Ernest, and the conduct of his father towards 
him—the fact of his refusing to pay the physician who 
had attended him, ‘ because he never sent for him’—andg 
the mean, pauper-like funeral which he had grudgingly 
bestowed on the dead—revolted and disgusted them, 
A mean funeral was one of the offences the people of 
K never forgave! The old man probably detected 
something of their feelings in their manners, for he gra- 
dually gave up his ordinary work about the village— 
that is, the keeping in repair such cottages as bel 

to him—and remained much within doors. This change 
of habits and want of exercise told fatally on threescore 
and ten, and probably hastened his death, which took 
place two years after his son’s. He died without a will, 
but left very considerable property. It was supposed 
he died intestate, either because he grudged the expense 
of making a will, or because he could not endure the 
thought of parting from the gold which had had the 
worship and the service of his life. Richard, on his 
return, repaired the old farmhouse, and restored it to 
something like comfort. He proved liberal, but not | 
(as is frequently the case in such instances) lavish, 
The only piece of extravagance of which he was ever 
accused—and it was the village stone-mason who 
blamed him for that—being the procuring an elegant 
marble monument from Italy, the work of a firstrate 
sculptor, to place over the grave of his beloved brother, 
The figures on it were—an admirable likeness of Er- 
nest, taken from the somnambulist’s picture, and two 
angelic beings in the act of presenting the risen spirit 
with the palms and crown of victory gained over sor- 
row, suffering, and death. The inscription on the tomb 


had an awful and touching meaning to those who knew | 

the story of the brothers’ life; and we know not how 

we can better conclude our sketches of the insane folly 

of gold worship, than by finishing them with those 

eso words—‘Lay up for yourselves treasure in 
aven.’ 


INDIAN HANDICRAFTS. 


Tue contrast between the civilisation of the East, and 
that of the more advanced states of Western Europe, 
is shewn in nothing more markedly than by the dif- 
ferent modes in which the most ordinary handicrafts 
are conducted. The real progress of a race does not 
depend so much on the perfection of the abstract 
sciences, on poetry, music, or painting, as on the extent 
and perfection of those simple arts which minister to 
the daily wants and comforts of life. Whatever appa- 
rent progress may have been made without a corre- 
sponding improvement in these arts, has been fleeting 
and unreal, and has eventually sank beneath the waves 
of time, leaving little but a name behind. Sometimes 
a warlike race may have risen to a pitch of fictitious | 
refinement by appropriating the industry of others; | 
but in as far as they did so without improving the | 
industrial arts, they merely transferred to their own | 
use a larger share of the common stock, and could only | 
advance themselves by degrading others. I do not} 
mean that the cultivation of science and the fine arts is | 
not attendant upon a high state of civilisation, but that | 
these are the results, not the causes, of a liberal supply | 
of the first necessaries of life. | 

Seen from this point of view, a comparison between | 
the English handicraftsmen and those of Hindoostan is | 


capable of throwing into strong relief many of those | 


| rages. 
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inborn peculiarities which distinguish their respective 


wiaring a residence of some years in a part of India 
little frequented by Europeans, I had, from my practice 
as an engineer, ample opportunities of studying the 
| essential character of Oriental handicraft, and propose 
| giving the reader a short sketch of my experience in 
| this interesting department. The first, and, in the 
eyes of an Englishman, the most offensive peculiarity 
of the Indian workman, is his habit of always squatting 
| while at work. Blacksmiths, carpenters, masons, &c. 
| all work with their knees nearly on a level with their 
| chin; the left hand—when not used as the kangaroo 


| binds the trunk to the doubled limbs. The whole 
|| posture is so suggestive of indolence and inefficiency, 
that an Englishman—particularly if he stand in the 
| relationship of paymaster and employer—requires great 
| self-control to look at it with any degree of patience. 

On my first arrival in the country, having to superin- 
tend the erection of a large plant of English machinery, 
Iset about organising a kharkhanna, or workshop; 
and my first arrangement, after procuring the requisite 
number of workmen, was to fit up benches for the car- 
penters, and forges for the blacksmiths, &c. Of course, 
while these were being fitted up, I was prepared to 
submit to the old system of squatting, and consoled 
|| myself with the reflection, that I should soon be able to 
| convince the natives how much more rapid and effective 
was the English method of standing while at work. 
But in this, as in many other attempts at improvement, 
Iwas doomed to undergo a signal defeat. In order to 
prevent the blacksmiths from sitting while at work, I 
had the anvils raised upon wooden blocks, so as to 
necessitate an erect posture while at work. The poor 
fellows submitted with the best grace they could, but 
seemed greatly embarrassed by the novelty of the 
arrangement. ‘The queer shaky way in which they 
stood, and the undecided flexure of the knee and hip- 
joints, were so indicative of a tendency to flap down 
on the slightest possible pretence, that it was really 
| impossible to look at them without laughing. ‘The 
| work went on very slowly; but I hoped that, as they 
became accustomed to the attitude, they would feel the 
advantage of it, and then all would go well; but, alas! 
Ihad underestimated the tenacity of a race-established 
precedent; and so, one afternoon, I found my black- 
smiths perched on blocks of wood of the same height 
a3 their anvils, and hammering away with all the 
vigour which the stability of their tottering pedestals 
admitted of! It was hopeless contending with such a 
demonstration as this; so, to the great joy of the 
hairs (blacksmiths), I allowed the anvils to 
placed once more on terra firma. é 

I have no doubt that in this instance the failure 
mainly arose from a deficiency of muscular power in 
the lower limbs, although the fact of their not using 
|| chairs, or other seats for ordinary use, must have had 
much to do with it. It would seem as if chairs or 
taised seats were one of those natural steps towards a 
| higher civilisation, the value of which we are apt to 
| overlook until we begin to trace the consequences 
‘which the want of such appliances gives rise to. It 
would be interesting to speculate on the revolution 
Which a sudden deprivation of our chairs and tables 
would give rise to in our social and moral character- 
istics, 


| In this shoe-wearing part of the world we are apt to 
tegard our feet merely as organs of progression; but 
the Indian turns his to a variety of purposes which we 
are accustomed to regard as fitted only for hands. The 
lohair, when he has got a piece of iron to file, fixes 
it between the jaws of a pair of small tongs, and 
grasping the tongs between the great toes of both 
feet, he holds it so firmly, that he is able to exert the 
whole strength of his arms in using the file. ‘There is 


uses his tail, to form a tripod—grasps the left knee, and | real 


something very quadrumanous in his appearance while 
so employed; more particularly if, as occasionally hap- 
pens, to save himself the trouble of shifting his position 
he stretches out one of his legs, and with his toes picks 
up some article which happens to lie beyond the range 
of his arms. Whether from habit or original confor- 
mation, they possess a singular degree of muscular 


power in their toes. The great toe is generally sepa- 
rated from the others by a wider interval than I have 
ever seen in the feet of Europeans. So marked is this 
peculiarity in some workmen, that, combined with the 
prehensile faculty alluded to, and the custom which 
many have of adorning it with a gold or silver ring, it 
ly seems to have assumed all the functions of a 
thumb. 

Time, which the Englishman values as money, has 
a very secondary place in the estimation of the Oriental; 
and all his tools and methods of working seem to be 
contrived with the view of consuming as much of that 
valuable commodity as possible. 

The madj, or bricklayer, is, I think, about the best 
illustration of this. He works with a trowel about the 
size of an ordinary tablespoon, and a small hammer 
weighing about six ounces. Armed with these, and 
squatting before his work, he, in a loud voice, summons 
his rundees (women, two of whom always wait upon 
each radj), and orders them to bring eentee and massala 
(bricks and mortar.) The rundees in due season make 
their appearance—one with a brick in each hand, and 
the other with a small wooden trencher, about the size 
of a bread-basket, filled with the massala. Without 
changing his position, he empties the trencher on the 
extended bed of the brick, and it seldom contains more 
than enough for two bricks. He now spreads the 
mortar evenly with his trowel, assisting the process by 
adding water from a small earthenware pitcher, handed 
to him by an attendant rundee; and as the bricks are 
often very irregular in shape, he has three or four 
minutes to spend in chipping off the irregularities with 
his hammer ; and if he be at all fastidious, or the brick 
unusually bad, he will spend twice as much time as 
this. It is at this part of the process that the patience 
of an Englishman generally gives way; and with an 
impatient kis wasty (what for), addressed to the apa- 
thetic radj, he gives vent to his feelings in a string of 
English adjectives, addressed to no one in particular. 
I once heard an energetic indigo-planter declare, that 
he would at any time walk a mile in the hottest sun- 
shine, rather than be condemned to contemplate the 
proceedings of the masons at work on his own factory. 
After the radj has got the brick laid down, there is a 
complicated process to go through with a string and a 
ball of stone. The string is provided with a small slip 
of hoop-iron, in length exactly equal to the diameter of 
the ball, and made to slip up and down the string by a 
small hole pierced in its centre. In order to insure the 
perpendicular line of the wall, he applies the end of the 
slip of iron to the side of the brick last laid, and allows 
the ball to hang at some distance below; and as by means 
of the slip of iron at the top the string is held from 
the brick at the distance of the radius of the ball, if the 
brick be properly placed, the plummet-stone will just 
touch the wall below. It was all in vain that I made a 
straight-edge and plumb-line in the English fashion, and 
shewed them that by using it they would save them- 
selves the trouble of testing the position of each brick 
as it was laid. So long as I stood beside them they 
pretended to use it; but the moment my back was 
turned, out came the time-honoured plummet, that had 
assisted in building the oldest temples in Hindoostan, 
and was certainly quite good enough for anything a 
JSeringhee like me could require, 

I am much within the mark when I say, that a single 
English bricklayer and hodman could in one day do 
the work of a dozen radjs, rundees, and ail; and do it 


much better too. One would imagine from this that 
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per day. 


' than Englishmen, the Indian workman feels great diffi- 
_ culty in using English implements, unless of the smallest 


| occasion, when having to run up an embankment with 
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| substitute wheelbarrows for the native system of trans- 


building was a very expensive process in India; but 
the contrary is the case. An English bricklayer and 
hodman will cost from eight to ten shillings a day, 
while the Indian radj and his two attendant rundees 
will not cost more than from threepence to fourpence 


From having smaller hands and less physical strength 


size. I had an amusing illustration of this on one 
rather more expedition than usual, I made an attempt to 


porting earth by what is called cowrie kep. ‘This consists 
in employing a number of women and children with 
wicker-baskets, capable of holding about a spadeful 
each; a number of men with spades fill these baskets 
from the spot where the earth is to be removed; and a 
peon, or overseer, stationed where the earth is to be 
jaid down, gives each woman and child, as she delivers 
her basketful, a cowrie shell—in value equal to about 
the eightieth part of a farthing! This method of 
transporting earth short distances is very cheap, but 
it is also very tedious ; so I got the carpenters to make 
me a number of wheelbarrows, after our English model, 
and by way of encouragement I wheeled the first bar- 
rowful of earth myself; then turning to one of the 
stoutest of the men, who were grinning at the new 
machine, I invited him to follow my example ; but the 
poor fellow, after staggering along for a few paces, and 
making the most hideous contortions as he attempted 
to steady himself, fairly tumbled over, barrow and all. 
The barrow was only half filled next time; and after 
a great deal of see-sawing, he managed to deliver his 
freight. Thinking that a little practice, unembarrassed 
by my presence, would familiarise them with the bar- 
row, I left them for a short time to attend to some 
other business ; and on my return I beheld the wheel- 
barrow borne along by four men, very much in the 
style in which dead men are carried off the stage—that 
is, two at the head, and two at the feet! 

As L attributed this failure to my having made the 
barrows too large aud too heavy, I had a set of lighter 
ones made—little larger than those with which boys 
are accustomed to amuse themselves in England, but 
capable of holding more earth than the baskets. My 
suceess for a time was complete; and the idea of ever 
catching four men engaged in the conveyance of so 
tiny a vehicle was out of the question. ‘The natives, 
too, seemed to like them, and trundled their barrows 
with great glee; the work, too, appeared to go on 
rapidly. After a short time, however, I observed that 
the quantity of earth excavated each day in no case 
exceeded that which could have been done with the 
baskets, and was frequently much less. I was much 
puzzled at this, until one day, happening to come upon 
them unexpectedly, I received a most satisfactory 
explanation of the enigma. There were half-a-dozen 
of the men walking along with the greatest possible 
gravity, each carrying his wheelbarrow on his head 
—the legs in front, and the wheels behind! 

After a great deal of coaxing and careful watching, 
I did at length succeed in establishing the legitimate 
use of the barrow ; but even after I had threatened to 
dismiss the first man I found carrying his wheelbarrow 
on his head, I met a serious-looking old man tottering 
along with his barrow laid across his arms like a baby 
in long clothes! 

In the district in which I lived there had been vague, 
mystical stories afloat respecting a strange machine 
said to be possessed by the sahib loques (sahib people.) 
It was said to be capable of running ten cass (twenty 
miles) an hour, with a hundred wagons at its heels; 
and ships were said to ‘be propelled by it on the 
Kalla panee (blackwater or sea) against both wind 


as far-away wonders, with which the sahibs delighted 
to magnify their own wisdom at the expense of the 
ITindustanee admee (men of Hindoostan.) 

Great, therefore, was the astonishment of these wise 
men, when it was made known that one of the myste- 
rious machines was about to make its appearance 
amongst them. Crowds of solemn-looking B: 
and grand-bearded Mussulmen, might be seen examin. 
ing and criticising the limbs of the huge creature ag 
they lay scattered about on the wharf, where they had 


been just landed. During the time these disjecia 
membra were being put together, there was much | 
speculation and curiosity as to what means of energy 
these uncouth-looking fragments of iron could possess; 
and when I had oceasion to consult the plans, before 
giving instructions to the workmen—applying a pair 
of dividers and scale, and sometimes ing calcuia- 
tions with a piece of charcoal on the nearest wall—[I 
observed that the men ceased working, and looked on 
with open mouths, as if I had been going through a 
conjuring process. 

After much labour and anxiety, I at length succeeded 
in getting the monster put together; and one day, just 
as the heat of the day was beginning to decline, I 
ordered the boiler to be filled with water, and soon 
had a roaring fire beneath it. The natives seemed to 
have an impression that something unusual was about 
to happen, and crowds from all quarters began to 
assemble to witness the new avatar. By dusk the 
steam was well up; and by the light of two flaring mes- 
salches (torches) I could see curious-looking faces peer- 
ing in at all the doors and windows of the engine-house. 
The workmen who had assisted in its erection laid by 
their tools, and were whispering to each other in won- 
dering groups, when the safety-valve suddenly opened, 
and the new-born Titan began to let his voice be heard, 
I shall never forget the terror and amazement depicted 
on the faces of those who were standing by me when 
this occurred. A great many ran away in sheer fright; 
but those who had been employed in putting the engine 
together had, from daily familiarity, grown bolder, and 
readily assisted in turning round the ponderous fly-wheel 
preparatory to starting. It was as much as a dozen of 
them could do to move it, and that very slowly ; but 
when the steam began to act, and the massive iron 
rim to steal away from their aiding hands, they fairly 
screamed with delight. Faster and faster went the 
wheel; the pumps clanked; the steam snorted through 
the escape-pipe; and the heavy masses of iron they 
had experienced so much difficulty in lifting into their 
places now seemed endowed with life and motion. 

Some months after the engine had been at work, 
and when I had become better acquainted with the 
language, I was at much pains in endeavouring to 
explain the principles of its action to the most intelli- 
gent of the workmen; but I found they had long ago 
provided themselves with what, to their thinking, was 
a complete theory of the whole matter. The doctrine 
was, that the boiler contained an English Dhoot 
(spirit); that we made a fire beneath the boiler, and 
roasted the said bhoot until he called out duhagei 
(mercy) through the safety-valve ; and then only, and 
not before, would he go to work: the water was merely 
given to quench his thirst! The repeated injunctions 
given the man who attended to the boiler-about the 
necessity of keeping it well supplied with water, and 
the consequences of the boiler bursting, which I at- 
tempted to describe as likely to follow any neglect of 
this precaution, led the poor fellow to imagine thatif 
the bhoot was not khoosh kurraed (made pleasant) with 
plenty of water, he would certainly break loose, and 
kill everybody within his reach. They soon began, 
however, to have tolerably correct notions of its real 
character; and although no longer believing in its 
supernatural attributes, they allowed it was a. burra 


and tide. But these stories were considered by many 


hickmut (a great contrivance.) 
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| \Steamboats now ply between all the principal stations 
| onthe Ganges; and it presents a curious contrast to 
| witness the straightforward course and inflexible will 
| of-the English steamers breasting wind and tide, as 
| jf impelled by fate, and the crazy, undecided motions 
| ofthe native budgerows creeping along the lee-shores, 

tacking and tumbling about with the most bewildering 
|jncertitude. Railways, too, are now in the course of 

construction on some of the principal lines of traffic; 
| and the time is not far distant when, by their means, 
‘the rich produce of Central India will be poured into 
| Burope with a profusion and regularity never yet 
| dreamed of. Ay, the steam-engine is destined to do 
| more for India than all her other teachers have yet 
| effected. ‘This iron apostle of civilisation does not 
| declaim ; it does not dispute nor vituperate; but it 
| works, and always succeeds. 


SPAGNOLETTO., 


Towarps the end of the sixteenth century there lived 
at Xativa, a small town near Valencia, a captain named 
Ribera. He had fought for many years in the king 
|| of Spain’s service, and now retired on a small pension, 
intending to devote the remainder of his days to the 
|| education of his two sons. Of these the eldest was of 
| awild and wayward disposition; insomuch that, while 
| yet # youth, he had run great excesses. ‘Turning for 
‘| comfort to his younger child Josef, the father, in order 
to bring him up in strict and sober habits, caused 
| him to be clothed in a robe of black serge, and placed 
under the severe tuition of a learned doctor from Sala- 
manca. The gloomy nature of his studies, the stern 
discipline of his teacher, and the constant restraint 
'| which he endured, made of Josef Ribera a dark, morose, 
| and sullen boy; and no doubt, so potent are early im- 
pressions, determined the bent of his future character. 
When he attained the age of fifteen, his father sent 
him to Valencia in order to complete his studies, and 
|| toselect one of the three then fashionable learned pro- 
fessions—namely, theology, medicine, or astronomy. 
|| When the lad found himself, for the first time in his 
| life, at liberty, and furnished with a tolerably well- 
| filled purse, he began freely to enjoy the pleasures of 
| society, from which he had hitherto been debarred, 
| and specdily became acquainted with the painter 
| Ribalta. 
| Francesco Ribalta had made a long sojourn in Italy, 
| and to him and to his studies the Spanish school of 
| painting owes chiefly its perfection. The sight of his 
| works formed a new era in the life of young Ribera: 
| from the day that he first set his foot in the artist’s 
|| studio he renounced his learned pursuits, and com- 
| pletely devoted himself to the cultivation of art. 
| During six months, without any guide but his natural 
| genius, he passed his days, and a great portion of his 
| nights, in reproducing the forms of familiar things ; 
| he spent sums of money in paying persons whom he 
| met in the streets to sit to him as models; and, in 
| short, soon found his pocket without a single maravedi. 
| In this dilemma he addressed an eloquent letter to his 
| father, declaring his firm resolution to become a painter, 
| and requesting a supply of money for his immediate 
| Necessities. Captain Ribera was a firm and determined 
| man. ‘The same inflexible spirit which had caused him 
| to leave his favourite son writhing beneath the rod of 
|| astern tutor, now nerved him to resent this thwarting 
| of his will; and he sent a cold reply, stating that he 
would not oppose his son’s vocation, that he wished 
| him: all success in his new career, but that he could 
|| not-afford to send him money, or at any time increase 
|| the small annual allowance which he had i 
|| make hira. 
| No sooner had Josef read the letter than his resolu- 


tion was taken. ‘I will go,’ he said, ‘to Master Ribalta, 
and ask him to take me into his service. Who knows 


how I may get on!’ As he left his lodging, he saw 
the street filled with an immense crowd attending a 
procession of monks and soldiers. In the midst of the 
latter walked a man, closely guarded, whose hands 
were tied behind his back, and who was accompanied 
by a tall personage dressed in a robe of red serge, and 
carrying in his hand an ominous-looking coil of rope. 
Josef Ribera immediately perceived that this was an 
unfortunate criminal going to the place of execution ; 
and as he had a taste, whether natural or acquired, 
for the gloomy and the terrible, he joined the proces- 
sion, and stayed to witness the execution. The body 
of the criminal was sentenced to remain suspended 
from the gallows until nightfall; and, despite of the 
rain, which began to fall in torrents, Ribera continued 
for hours watching its ghastly features, as it swung 
to and fro. Any one that saw the young man seated 
on a kerb-stone, his eyes fixed on the gallows, heedless of 
the rain that beat on his head, and ran down his clothes, 
would naturally have taken him for some near friend or 
relative of the criminal waiting to receive his corpse. 
But an interest of a different kind kept Ribera at his 
post ; and when the twilight darkened into night, 
instead of going to Ribalta’s house, he returned to his 
own lodging, and shut himself up in his chamber. 
There, with paper and crayons, he began to reproduce 
the frightful model he had spent the day in contem- 
plating. Under the influence of a sort of feverish 
excitement, he continued to work all night. In the 
morning his sketch was finished, and it scarcely required 
the aid of colouring to add to its horrible reality. 

Soon afterwards Ribera, with his drawing in his 
hand, repaired to the dwelling of Ribalta. It happened 
that the artist was that day in a very undignified state 
of irritation. He had just turned off not only the 
apprentice who ground his colours, but all his pupils 
who thought it beneath their dignity to perform this 
office for him during a single day. One of them, whom 
Ribera met on his way, told him these particulars. 

‘And thou art a gentleman too, I’ll warrant me, 
and think’st thyself too grand to prepare my palette ?’ 
exclaimed Ribalta when he saw the young man enter. 

* Master,’ replied Ribera, respectfully doffing his 
cap, ‘I am, as thou sayest, a gentleman; but I think 
the best and noblest gentle in the land would not be 
degraded by serving a great artist. I will then most 
gladly become thy colour-grinder, and also thy pupil—- 
if you judgest me worthy of that honour,’ he added, 
displaying his sketch. 

These words pleased Ribalta, and the drawing charmed 
him. He gave the young man a cordial embrace, and 
said: ‘ Thou shalt be my pupil, and one that will do me 
credit, since thou art free from miserable vanity !’ 

The promise and the prophecy were both fulfilled : 
the hasty, but generous Ribalta not only instructed 
Josef, but also fed and lodged him in his house; and 
the young man’s progress was extremely rapid. 

From the conversation and example of his master, 
Ribera contracted a longing desire to visit Italy, and 
perfect his studies there. Accordingly, having saved a 
little money, in 1605 he set out for Naples, accompanied 
by his brother, who was now in the army, and going to 
join his troop. Arrived there, Josef became a pupil of 
Michael Angelo Caravaggio, and was soon distinguished 
amongst his numerous companions for his talents and 
perseverance. His master bestowed on him counsel 
and commendation, which aided his genius and flat- 
tered his pride; but he sorely missed the almost 
parental kindness of Ribalta. He suffered much from 


poverty, yet the consciousness that he was becoming, 
in the highest sense of the word, a painter, supported 
to | him under all his privations. 

After the death of Michael Angelo, Ribera went to 
Rome, and there studied diligently in the schools of 
Raffaelle and the Caracci: the sight of their great works 


tended much to modify the harshness and gloomy 
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grandeur of the style which he had previously acquired, 
and which was so perfect an imitation of Michael 
Angelo’s manner, as to cause some of his paintings to 
be mistaken for those of his great master. 

Despite of his poverty while at Naples, he had pre- 
ferred independence to the haughty patronage of Car- 
dinal Borgia; and now at Rome he gave offence to a 
noble of rank, by choosing to reside in a miserable attic, 
instead of eating the bread of dependance in a splendid 

During this period of intense study, his chief 
productions were sketches which he used to barter 
with the market-people for food: his customers sur- 
named him ‘Lo Spagnoletto’ (the young Spaniard), 
and by this title he has ever since been known. 
This was precisely the most glorious period of the 


Lombard school of art, and the greater number of the 


masters who rendered it illustrious were assembled at 
Rome—some at the commencement, and others at the 
middle or end of their career. There might be seen 
conversing together the Caracci, Albano, Dominichino, 
Laufrauco, Guercino, and Guido, of whom it was said : 
‘Other artists work like men, but Guido works like 
angels.’ 

Pride, which throughout life was the ruling passion 
of Ribera, served to restrain his natural desire of pro- 
ducing pictures, in order that, by means of severe and 
well-disciplined study, he might one day become the 
successful rival of those mighty men who were now 
famous while he was obscure. Therefore, without 
murmuring at his lot, Spagnoletto lived at Rome com- 
pletely absorbed in study, and enduring every imagi- 
nable privation of physical comfort. In vain did one 
of the Caracci offer him the use of his studio and 
models; Ribera refused to avail himself of the generous 
artist’s kindness, in order not to burthen himself with 
the duty of gratitude. After some time he went to 
Parma and Modena, with the intention of studying the 
works of Corregio. Having accomplished this, and 
feeling that he was now really an artist, he returned to 
Naples, and applied himself to the task of painting for 
fortune as well as for fame. Yet he met with so little 
encouragement, that at times he felt tempted to throw 
aside his palette, and join his brother in betaking him- 
self to the profession of a soldier. 

One morning the owner of the house in which 
Spagnoletto lodged knocked at the door of his room. 
Being invited to enter, he asked, with all the politeness 
of a Neapolitan host, for the amount of board and 
pore due to him, which came to the sum of twenty 

ucats. 

Ribera’s purse was completely empty, and he frankly 
said so to his creditor. 

‘ And how am I to live without my rent?’ was the 
natural question of the host. ‘There is a gentleman 
now applying to me’ for a lodging, and I have not a 
single room to give him.’ 

‘Except mine: I am going away.’ 

‘Then I may let your apartment ?’ 

‘Certainly : I shall leave it this evening,’ 

Accordingly the artist engaged a porter to remove 
his effects, consisting entirely of canvas, lay-figures, 
and easels ; but as he was departing, the host stopped 
him, and again asked for his rent. 

‘I told you before I have no money.’ 

‘ Well, well, give me these three pictures which you 
a your arm, and you shall have a receipt in 

Ribera willingly consented, and betook himself to a 
very humble lodging in the neighbourhood, while his 
former landlord decorated his house with the three 
splendid sketches which he had obtained. 

In a few days our artist received a visit from a little 
old man dressed in black, who carried one of the 
sketches in his hand, and asked Ribera if it was he 
who had painted it. On receiving an answer in the 


aflirmative, the old man, who was a picture-dealer on 


a very extensive scale, bespoke a painting of St Mag. 
dalen, for which he promised to pay sixty ducats, 
The order was quickly executed, and paid for ; and this 
formed the foundation of Spagnoletto’s renown. He 
was now beset with applications for pictures, and he 
worked indefatigably. Almost every week he produced 
a chef-d’wuvre, which the noble amateurs in Naples 
covered with gold ; and amid his incessant occupations, | 
it is marvellous how he found time to woo and wed the |! 
only daughter of his first patron, the picture-dealey, | 
who bestowed on him a large fortune. 

About this time the viceroy gave a magnificent féte, 
At a short distance from the palace Ribera had exposed 
to public view his painting representing the martyr. 
dom of St Bartholomew. The admiring crowd were go | 
carried away by their feelings of enthusiasm, that the |! 
viceroy mistaking their plaudits and acclamations for || 
the noise of a rising tumult, sallied forth, sword iy | 
hand, at the head of his guards and guests. As soon 
as he learned the cause of the uproar, he sent for the 
artist, whom the people had honoured with such an 
ovation, granted him a pension, and assigned to him 
apartments in the palace, with the title of ‘ Painter to 
the Viceroy.’ 

From that day Spagnoletto equalled the richest 
lords of Naples in fortune, and the noblest in court 
favour. He soon began to make a somewhat ostenta- 
tious display of his newly-found wealth and greatness, | 
No palace in the city was more frequented than the 
painter’s dwelling; his banquets rivalled in splendour 
those given by the Duke of Arcos; and every morning 
his almoner distributed large sums in charity to a) 
number of poor persons. This latter custom obtained 
for him the notice and approval of the pope; and that 
no distinction might be wanting to him, he was enrolled 
amongst the members of the Academy of St Luke, 
Yet despite of his lofty position, and the universal 
favour which he enjoyed, Josef Ribera was a miserable 
man: envy preyed on his heart. Dazzled by prosperity, 
almost delirious with pride, he could not endure the 
thought of a rival. Many excellent judges, while 
acknowledging his merit as a painter, decreed the palm 
of superiority to an artist of Bologna, who had painted 
the ‘Communion of St Jerome’ for the price of fifty 
crowns—a trifling recompense, indeed, for one of 
Domenichino’s finest creations; but it is not in the 
seventeenth century alone that we find instances of ill- 
rewarded merit. 

A glorious career would have been that of Spagno- 
letto, had it not been for the implacable hatred with 
which he pursued Albano, the Caracci, and, above all, 
Domenichio Zampieri, commonly called Domenichino. 


It is said that Ribera at first tried to eclipse this latter 
rival by returning to the manner of Michael Angelo; | 
but the public refused to his works that exclusive | 
admiration which he coveted, and took the liberty of | 
praising the paintings in the Duomo di San Geunajo, of | 
which the portion confided to Domenichino had just | 
been finished and displayed to view. This impartiality | 
of the public cost poor Zampieri dear. One day while | 
he was absent, a workman, bribed by his enemies, | 
altered the composition of the stucco prepared to | 
receive the remainder of the fresco in such a manner | 
that as soon as the colours were laid on, the whole | 
cracked and peeled off. Ribera has been commonly | 
accused of this dastardly action ; but even had it been | 
done by others (and Domenichino had bitter foes | 
beside), the relentless and obstinate persecution which | 
Spagnoletto directed against his rival, would suffice to | 
fix a dark stain on his memory. 

Little fitted to contend with his powerful enemy, 
Domenichino fell into a state of profound melancholy, 
which terminated in the loss of his life by poison; but 
whether administered by his own hand, or by that of 
another, remains a doubtful question. , 

Not long after the death of the ill-fated Zaimpieri, 
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the heart of Spagnoletto was cruelly pierced through 
its only vulnerable spot. The only human beings 
| whom Ribera seemed really to love were his two 
daughters. One of these had married a Spanish gentle- 
man holding a high office at Madrid; the younger was 
| living at home with her father when Don Juan came 
to Naples to suppress the sedition raised by Masaniello. 
This accomplished, the general celebrated the triumph 
inarms of his Catholic majesty, Philip IV., by a suc- 
| pession of splendid fétes. At one of these Don Juan 
| saw the beautiful daughter of Ribera, and succeeded in 
| carrying her off with him. ‘The grief of the outraged 
father knew no bounds. ‘The rank of the offender 
sheltered him from the painter’s vengeance, and the 
|| |atter retired to the solitude of his villa at Pausilippo. 
Soon afterwards, having ascertained where Don Juan 
| was likely to be found, he set out, accompanied by a 
| few armed servants, in order to lie in wait, and slay his 
| enemy in an ambuscade. From that day he was never 
|| seen or heard of. It is supposed that he either perished 
| jn the enterprise, or killed himself in despair at having 
|| failed to accomplish it. This mysterious disappearance 
| took place in 1636: Spagnoletto was then sixty-eight 
old. 

Ciennest the principal works of this great painter 
may be named the ‘ Adoration of the Shepherds,’ ‘ St 
Bartholomew,’ and ‘The Death of Cato,’ at the Louvre ; 
at Naples, ‘St Bruno,’ ‘The Apostles’ Communion,’ ‘The 
Twelve Prophets ; and the ‘ Descent from the Cross,’ 
inthe convent of St Martin; and finally, at Madrid, 
| ‘Jaceb’s Ladder,’ which a tourist has compared to ‘a 
| torrent of light.’ * 


. GLASGOW IN THE LAST CENTURY. 
FOURTH ARTICLE. 


Amwonest the eminent names connected with Glasgow 
| in the last century is that of Dr John Moore, author of 
| ‘Zeluco’ and other novels, and the father of Sir John 
|| Moore. He practised as a physician in the city, and 
|, appears to have lived on easy terms with the eminent 
| merchants, joining them in a convivial association called 
| 


the Hodge-Podge Club. ‘There is still extant a poem 
written by Dr Moore on this fraternity, which has not, 
as far as lam aware, been printed. Indeed it is scarcely 
|| fitted for publication, except as a curiosity of the past 
|| for the use of Glasgow alone, the verses being each 
devoted to the character of a particular member of the 
dub, in such vague terms as, though no doubt most 
piquant to those who knew the persons, are somewhat 
vapid to us. It opens thus :— 


A club of choice fellows each fortnight employ 

An evening in laughter, good-humour, and joy; 

In this club there’s a mixture of nonsense and sense, 

a the name of * Hodge-Podge’ they have taken from 
thence. 


Like the national council they often debate, 

And settle the army, the navy, and state ; 

But should you wish to know more of this merry class, 
Like the kings of Macbeth they shall one by one pass. 


Rough Peter the next of our group that appears, 
With his weather-beat face and his heathery hairs ; 
His humour is blunt, and his sayings are snell ; 
He’s a —— honest heart, but a villanous shell ! 


_ There is some humour, as well as descriptive force, 
in the picture of a banker, Sir James Simpson—. 

Now forward comes Simpson, so lean and so @nk, 

You may know by his face there’s a run on the bank : 
Oh why thy bag-wig dost thou shake at me so? 

Thou can’t not say I did it, ghostly Banco! 


The second figure is that of Mr Peter Blackburn— - 


* This sketch is abridged from the French of De Chatillon, 


Mr Orr of Barrowfield is sketched metaphorically — 


A pair of gold buckles without any carving, 

In figure and workmanship not worth a farthing ; 
At home manufactured and plenty of metal— 
An emblem of Orr, and it fits to a tittle. 


I remember the subject of the following verse, at a 
different period of life, a fine specimen of the Scottish 
gentleman of a former day— 


Easy Murdoch comes saunt’ring, as if in a dream ; 

He ne’er strives with the current, but follows the stream; 

On a voyage through life, Peter, choose thy friends 
we 


*Tis in their power to lead you to heaven or to hell. 


Mr John Cross is invested with a moral dignity not 
very congruous with the spirit of the poem— 


Independence is marked in each feature he bears, 
The opinions of others he nor cares for nor fears ; 
To no one he’ll cringe for distinction or pelf, 
John boldly steps forth and depends on himself ; 
No losses or crosses can e’er him affect, 
Misfortune he bears till he bears our respect. 


The description of a member of the Garnkirk family— 
With feelings too nice to be ever at ease— 


is in fine contrast with Cross and Blackburn; and the 
concluding couplet would not have looked out of place 
in Goldsmith’s ‘ Retaliation’— 

Applaud he’s a wit, contradict he’s a dunce, 
Retort on Dunlop, and you gag him at once. 


Dr Moore had not, on the whole, much credit from 
his pupil, Douglas Duke of Hamilton, with whom he had 
made the tour of Europe. This young nobleman threw 
away fine talents, and the graces of a not ungenerous 
character, in vicious amusements and low company. 
When he visited Glasgow he was more frequently to be 
found at the cock-pit than in the Assembly Room. A 
story is told of a sporting butcher, who, meeting the 
duke in some of these low scenes, and being irritated 
by contradiction regarding a bet, exclaimed with a 
fierce imprecation, ‘My lord duke—your Grace—you 
lie!’ Yet, as often happens, this careless young noble- 
man was not without a sense of what was due to his 
rank. A neighbouring proprietor in the county, cer- 
tainly a very handsome man, who thought he resembled 
the duke in personal appearance, went up to him one 
day at a party, and said: ‘It is very odd, my lord duke, 
that I am so frequently taken for your Grace.’ ‘ Very 
odd indeed,’ said the duke, ‘for I am never mistaken 
for Mr Stirling!’ 

Of the natives of Glasgow during the latter part of 
last century, none were more highly distinguished than 
Sir John Moore and Sir Thomas Munro. The former left 
Glasgow at an early period of life, and I do not recollect 
that he ever revisited it. The latter did revisit Glasgow 
after many years’ absence, and appears to have retained 
to the last a vivid and agreeable impression of the scenes 
of his youth. When he first returned from India, Sir 
Thomas Munro met accidentally in London an old 
schoolfellow of his, Mr Buchanan of Ardoch, then M.P. 
for Dumbartonshire. Neither had seen the other for 
very many years. On Mr Buchanan offering his hand 
to Sir Thomas, and asking if he recollected an old 
acquaintance, the latter looked steadfastly at him for a 
second or two, and then said, ‘ John Buchanan, I would 
have known you among a thousand.’ 

When he came to Glasgow, Sir Thomas Munro paid 
a visit to another old schoolfellow, a worthy candle- 
maker of the name of Harvie, who had a shop in Stock- 
well Street. ‘Well, Mr Harvie,’ said Sir Thomas on 


entering the shop, ‘do you remember me?’ Harvie 
gazed for some time at the tall, gaunt figure before 


him, striving to recall his features. At last he said: | 
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‘Are ye Millie Munro?’ ‘I am just Millie Munro,’ 
said tie other, and the quondam schoolfellows had a 
long chat about the ‘days o’ langsyne.’ Sir Thomas 
was represented by his school-companions as having 
been the ‘hero of a hundred stone-fights,’ or battles of 
any other kind: in short, the bully of his class, in 
which, from his proficiency in milling, he received the 
above nickname. 

In the course of these sketches I have mentioned 
one or two of our lord provosts. Low these function- 
aries would be astonished could they look up and sce 
the changes which have taken place in their native 
city since they left this sublunary scene! Even the 
very costume which in former days rejoiced the cockles 
of the heart of many a Bailie Nicol Jarvie, as a mark 
of distinction from the ignobile vulyus, has been dis- 
carded by the liberal notions of modern times; and the 
triangular cocked-hat and handsome suit of sables are 
no longer the badges of civie authority. 

Before quitting the subject, let me recall an anecdote 
of one of our chief magistrates, who held the reins of 
office in days of yore, ‘when George the Third was 
king.’ But it is necessary to my story that I should 
first describe his dress. 

On public occasions, besides the formidable chapeau 
above alluded to, and gold chain of office, which is still 
worn, the dress of the lord provost was a black velvet 
coat and vest, shorts, black silk stockings, and hand- 
some knee and shoe-buckles. He also wore a bag-wig, 
which, when boys at school, appeared to myself and 
companions as being ‘ very grand. A personable man 
looked particularly well in this dress, which shewed off 
the figure to advantage; but the defects of external 
appearance were equally conspicuous. The gentleman 
whom I have in view was one of the most intelligent 
and patriotic of our citizens, but in his outer man 
exceedingly thin and slender, and withal having, like 
Sterne’s monk, a ‘ mild, pale, penetrating countenance.’ 

As the story goes, a lady from the country had seen 
him in ‘full fig,’ at some public place, perhaps a dancing 
assembly, and inquired who he was. On being told 
that he was the lord provost of Glasgow—‘ Lord pro- 
vost!’ she said; ‘dear me! Z thocht it was a corp run 
awa the mortelaith !’ 

In the early part of the last century, there was great 
strictness of religious observance in Glasgow, particu- 
larly regarding the keeping of the Day of Rest. Some 
families admitted of no domestic work of any kind on 
that day; a few did not open their shutters, except 
only as much as was necessary to see to read. A set 
of officials, styled compurgators, but vulgarly known 
under the name of hornies, walked about in time of 
service, to take, up any person whom they found 
strolling about. It so happened at length that the 
Rough Petr of Dr Moore’s poem fell into their hands 
one day, while walking with a friend on the Green: 
he raised an action against the magistrates, and suc- 
ceeded in his suit; which put an end to the compurga- 
tors. I have heard old people who remembered the 
circumstances say, that thereafter the Green was filled 
with Sunday promenaders. The bow had been too 
much bent, and the recoil was proportionate. 

The published sermons of at least two of the Glas- 
gow divines of those days shew that the authors (Drs 
Leechman and M‘Laurin) were worthy contemporaries 
of the great men whom I have already mentioned. 
These discourses may still be read with edification 
from their piety, and with pleasure on account of their 
style. The rusticity which appears to have once 
belonged to the Scottish church had now, I appre- 
hend, vanished in the principal towns; but it was 
still to be found in some of the country clergy. 
In my own younger days, there was a certain minister 
of Dumbarton, a shrewd observer, but who, in address- 
ing a country audience, seems to have judged it neces- 


sary to adopt the language and modes of thinking with | that evening.’ But the most amusing part of the 


| 


which they were familiar. Preaching one day in the | 
neighbouring parish of Bonhill, on the danger attend, | 
ing a relapse after conversion, he told his hearers ‘to 

remember Lot’s wife; who, you all know, turned aug | 
looked back, though she was strictly warned against ity | 
and she was turned into a pillar of salt, as she remaing 

to this day—/for ony thing I ken to the contrary’ The 

last part of the sentence was in theatrical phrase gg | 
‘aside,’ reminding us of Burns’s— | 


* His carnal wit and sense ! 
Like hafflin’s-ways o’ercomes him 
At times that day,’ | 
A dissenting meeting-house in Dumbarton had proved 
& sore annoyance to the same minister. But we are 
commanded to forgive our enemies, and Dr 0O—, | 
after enumerating the unconverted Jews, and unrege. | 
nerate heathen, prayed fervently ‘even for that hubbie. | 
schaw at the Brig-end.’ ] 
A certain minister of Campsie, whom I recollect very | 
well, might have figured as one of the originals in the | 
satirical work above alluded to. He was a large, | 
strong-boned man, the son, as he used to boast, of the 
miller of Campsie; and certainly in appearance was 
far better adapted for the labours of the mill, or of the | 
plough, than for those of the church militant. The | 
minister was one day rudely insulted by a parishioner, | 
who, unfortunately for himself, alluded to the black 
coat of the clergyman as preventing him from going 
farther. ‘That shall be no objection,’ said the divine; 
and stripping off his coat, which he laid on a hedge; 
* Minister,’ he added, ‘lie thou there! James 
stand thou here!’ and gave his antagonist a thrashing | 
to his heart’s satisfaction. \ 
From the following anecdote it would appear that | 
the Glasgow ministers had stock sermons in those days, | 
as well as in later times. A young man on the eve of | 
going out to America heard his father preach a sermon | 
from the text, ‘ Adam, where art thou?’ On his return, | 
after an absence of many years, he went on the first | 
Sunday, as was meet, to his father’s church, when the 
good old gentleman read out the same text, ‘ Adam, | 
where art thou?’ ‘ Mother, said the son, who was a | 
noted wag, ‘ has my father not found Adam yet?’ I 
The English public is aware that instrumental musi¢ | 
is not used in the Scotch church. There have been | 
many who desired to see it introduced ; but the general || 
spirit of the nation is against it. Early in the present | 
century, an amiable Glasgow divine went so fur as | 
positively and unauthorisedly to break this rule. Being | 
a member of his congregation at the time, I was present | 
when one Sunday, on the psalm being read out as usual || 
by the minister, a small organ commenced playing | 
the tune to which it was to be sung. It was one |) 
of those fine old melodies, which at one period formed |) 
exclusively the psalmody of Scotland. At the first | 
line, scarcely any of the congregation joined; at || 
the second line, a few more were emboldened to add | 
their voices; still more at the third line ; and, before | 
the conclusion of the verse, almost every one who ‘had || 
been accustomed to follow the precentor sung as usual. | 
The congregation was pleased, but not so the presby- || 
tery. Dr Ritchie was immediately interdicted from | 
this ‘ daring innovation,’ and the question was appointed || 
to be tried at the next meeting of presbytery. 
The novelty of the case excited a great deal of publi 
interest, and the Tron Church, where the discussion was |, 
held, was generally crowded. I had an opportunity of 
hearing a great part of the debates, and am sorry to |) 
say that they did not reflect much credit on the charity 
of the revegend disputants. One of the learned doctors 
gave a very intelligible hint to the bystanders, that 
‘had such an attempt been made in the days of theit 
fathers, some of them’ (meaning Dr Ritchie) ‘would 
have had a bad chance of escaping summary justice 
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-mecting was, in hearing the arguments made use of 
| against the organ by some of the country clergy. ‘I 
| have'a leetle boy at home,’ said one of these speakers, 
| pwho once took a fancy to a whistle, and nothing would 
| please him but the whistle, and the whistle he would 
have; and,’ continued the eloquent divine, rising with 
’ his subject, ‘ suppose you indulge the tasty congregation 
of St Andrews with their organ, what is to prevent 
gthers from applying—one for a flute, another for a 
| fiddle—or, perhaps, a Highland congregation demanding 
\‘apacrire?’ The rejection of the organ was carried 
| in the presbytery by a triumphant majority. Fortu- 
nately for Dr Ritchie, he soon afterwards received a 
| call to Edinburgh, which he accepted. On his leaving 
| Glasgow, there appeared a caricature which would not 
| have disgraced HB., representing the reverend doctor 
| gga sturdy strolling musician, bearing an organ on his 
| pack, on which he was grinding, ‘ We’ll gang nae mair 
| to yon town.’ 
The prejudice against an organ amongst the lower 
|| lasses in Glasgow appears to have been much stronger 
at one time than it probably would be at present. Two 
viragoes are said to have had a regular ‘ fit of flyting’ 
one day, when, after having nearly exhausted their 
rhetoric, one of them concluded, ‘ Eh, woman, what hae 
ye to say—ye keep the keys 0’ the whuslin kirk’ (the 
Bpiscopal Chapel.) 


| JOURNALISM BEYOND THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. 

‘Tus Deseret News’ is the title of a newspaper pub- 
lished by a Mormon editor at one of the settlements of 
that singulor people west of the Rocky Mountains, to 
which region they betook themselves on their expul- 
sion from the state of Missouri a few years since. The 
paper is a curiosity in its way, as much from the pecu- 
| liarity of the articles and. information conveyed, as 
from its dimensions. It is about the size of our 
Journal, and consists of eight pages. No reader need 
be in any uncertainty as to the locality of the printing- 
office; for the editor heads his sheet with ‘lat. 40° 
45’ 44”, long. 111° 26° 34”, closely followed by the 
announcement that the ‘Deseret News’ is ‘ published 
every other Saturday at a charge of 24 dollars for six 
months, if paid in advance, or 15 cents for a single 
\ copy. Tie charge for advertisements of twelve lines 
| is 1} dollars for the first insertion, and 50 cents for 
each repetition. A list of agents succecds, among 
whom is ‘ Bishop Holladay, and all the acting bishops 
in the city ; and subscribers are informed that the 
| paper will be ‘delivered at the post-office, which will 
be open cach Sabbath from twelve to one o’clock p.m.’ 

Presently we come to a ‘ParriarciaL Notice.— 
Itake this method to notify the brethren of the city 
and vicinity, that I will attend to all calls in the line 
of my office hereafter, particularly on Saturdays and 
| Mondays of cach week ; also on other days of the weck 
| when convenient. Joun Smiru, Patriarch. 

‘N. B.—Office near the north-west corner of the 
Temple Block.’ 

Then we have a ‘ Proclamation to the Saints,’ or a 
“Word of Wisdom,’ particularly recommended ‘to the 


teachers, deacons, brethren, and sisters.’ Wine is 
only to be used for the sacraments, and ‘this should 
| be wine—yea, pure wine of the grape of the vine, of 
| Yourmake. And again, strong drinks are not fur the 
| belly, but for the washing of your bodies. And again, 
| tobacco is not for the body, neither for the belly; and 
isnot good for man; but is an herb for bruises and all 
sick cattle, to be used with judgment and skill. And 
again, hot drinks are not for the body or belly.’ 
| tions follow in a similar strain concerning the 
| Uses of flesh, fruits, grain, and vegetables; and the 
| ‘Word of Wisdom’ concludes with the pertinent in- 


twelve high priests, seventies, elders, bishops, pricsts,. 


quiry—‘ Why is it not wisdom to make a common 
practice of drinking tea, coffee, or hot drinks of any 
kind? Physicians, philosophers, elders in Israel, will 
you please to answer?’ 

Other subjects are treated in accordance with the 

interest felt in them by the community to whom they 
are addressed. A short paragraph states that the 
General Assembly had met in the Representatives’ 
Hall on a Monday in December, and having received 
the governor’s message, and sat for four days, adjourned 
to the first Monday in January. From another sen- 
tence we gather that a mint is established, for the 
tithing office is announced as removed to a room in the 
coin-stamping edifice. Under date November 30, we 
read that the mail started for the United States, escorted 
by several military officers, from a major down to a 
sergeant. They went ‘over the big mountain,’ and 
during the night rescued a mule and a man from ‘seven 
large white shaggy wolves.’ ‘The mail inwards ‘ passed 
through snow from one to three feet in depth for seven- 
teen days,’ bearing important dispatches from Wash- 
ington. 
Among miscellaneous matters, we are told that ‘ the 
improvements of the age are great—such as making 
good cheese of potatoes, sewing more than a yard per 
minute without hands, setting horse-shoes without 
nails, making many big candles with little tallow, pre- 
serving butter perfectly sweet for years without salt, 
restoring and preserving sight without glasses; and 
almost everything, except being saved without keeping 
the commandments.’ From this it would appear that 
the Rocky Mountains are no barrier to the march of 
intellect ; neither is the editor without an eye to busi- 
ness, for in another paragraph, headed Rags! Rags!! 
Rags!!! he counsels his readers to ‘ Save their rags— 
everybody in Deseret, save your rags; old wagori- 
covers, tents, quilts, shirts, &c. &c. are wanted for 
paper. ‘The most efficient measures,’ he continucs, 
‘are in progress to put a paper-mill in operation the 
coming season in this valley, and all your rags will be 
wanted. Make your woollen rags into carpeting, and 
save importation.’ Literature makes a demonstration 
in ‘ Novets! Novers!! all the latest for sale, by J. & 
E. Reese ;’ and the ‘Parent School’ is advertised as 
‘under the direction and supervision of Professor 
Orson Spencer,’ with a favourable prospect ‘ for a rapid 
advancement in the sciences,’ at eight dollars per quar- 
ter, ‘one-half in advance.’ Samuel W. Richards an- 
nounces himself as the ‘appointed committee to make 
preparation and give any infurmation necessary ;’ and 
W. Woodruff intimates that readers would do well to 
purchase from his ‘large and well-selected assortment 
of school-books,’ ‘that their children may be rapidly 
advanced in the various branches which will be taught 
the present winter.’ The go-ahead principle seems to 
be not less active among the Mormons than among the 
other population of the United States. 

The ‘sex’ are cared for by ‘Mrs A. Smith,’ who 
‘invites the ladies of Great Salt Lake City and vici- 
nity, to the inspection of a superior assortment of 
velvet, silk, satin, and straw bonnets, and a variety of 
millinery and fancy goods ;’ and the fathers, brothers, 
and husbands of the former are assured by William P. 
M‘Intire that ‘he is prepared to make coats, cloaks, 
pants, and vests, in the latest and most approved styles.’ 
Nor are other physical requirements forgotten: ‘a 
supply of fresh beef is constantly on hand at the old 
stand of B. Stringham, a little south of the Council 
House ; and Charles White ‘is prepared to drive all 
kinds of stock to his herd ground at Black Rock, 
twenty miles west of this city, on Monday in each 
week ;’ and shingles are served at 5 dollars 50 cents 
per thousand, when the timber is furnished, and 50 
cents deducted when the timber is rolled on the log- 
way, and the shingles removed by the owner as fast as 
they are manufactured.’ 
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From all these items we may form some idea of 
the doings of these far-western settlers; there is an 
evident touch of originality about them, which will 
perhaps disappear when the great national railway 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific shall be finished. We 
close our notice with two advertisements which appear 
to be unique of their kind:—‘ Willard Snow, Esq.’ 
publishes a ‘Fair Warning! Third and Last Call !— 
All persons indebted to Sam’l Bringhurst for making 
| cradles, are requested to call and settle their accounts 
forthwith, if they wish to save cost, as he has gone 
south, and left them in my hands for collection, for the 
support of his wife, who is in want of the wheat imme- 
diately.’ And P. P. Pratt announces, that he ‘is intend- 
ing to take his departure on the Ist of January 1851, 
and may be absent for some years on a foreign mission: 
This is, therefore, to inform his debtors that he frankly 
forgives all debts due him, and calls upon all persons 
who have demands against him to present them for 
payment on or before the 25th of December next, or 
ever after hold their peace, as he wishes his family, 
during his absence, to be free from such annoyances 
as duns, blacksmiths, cobblers, lawyers, sheriffs, and 
butchers’ bills, &c. And should he live to return, he 
would like to rest in peace, without having old debts 
to stare him in the face.’ 

With such contents the ‘Deseret News’ may very 
fairly claim to rank with the Curiosities of Literature. 
The sheets a hundred years hence will often be quoted 
as evidence of the ‘ good old times.’ 


THINGS TALKED OF IN LONDON. 


May 1851. 
Ow the morning of the Ist I walked from the north- 
east quarter of our vast city to its western suburb, and 
on the way could not help being struck by the deserted 
and quiet appearance of many of the off-streets. Nu- 
merous shops being shut, gave them somewhat of a 
Sunday look. But on emerging into a main thorough- 
fare—Oxford Street, for instance—the scene was dif- 
ferent. There a great human tide was flowing west- 
ward, attracted by the long-talked-of opening of the 
Exhibition. I entered Hyde Park by the marble arch 
—which, by the way, looks uncommonly well on its 
new site—and just within the gate came upon the rear 
of the line of carriages, the foremost of which was more 
than a mile distant. Here was an earnest of what 
might be expected on getting nearer to the culminating 
point; and strolling quietly onwards, I watched the 
visitors as they advanced along the numerous paths 
which intersect the sward. On they come in pairs, or 
groups of tens and twenties, all animated and expectant, 
and in their silks and satins, broadcloth and cotton, ex- 
hibiting not a few triumphs of British industry. At 
the Apsley House gate the throng and excitement were 
still more remarkable; and it happened to some indi- 
viduals who lived in Piccadilly, not far from the Park, 
and who set out to ride to the Crystal Palace, that they 
had to be driven eastwards as far as Long Acre before 
they could fall into the line of carriages. Already the 
grand avenue of approach was flanked by closely-packed 
rows of sight-seers, five or six deep, gifted apparently 
with unwonted powers of patience and endurance, and 
growing denser and broader the nearer to the building. 
Everything conspired to give an imposing effect to the 
latter, for the May-day sun shone brightly, under which 
the glass glistened, and the gay flags looked gayer as 
they shook in the breeze. On every side of the edifice 
were congregated the fast-increasing multitudes; and it 
seemed miraculous that none were hurt as carriage after 
carriage dashed up to the several entrances, and dis- 
charged their living loads. Groups of eager gazers pressed 
as near to the open doors as janitorial policemen would 
permit, eager to catch a glimpse of the treasures within, 


on of the perspective lines of the galleries and columns, 


fading away in a blended maze of red, white, and bine, | 
The model frigate on the Serpentine, decorated with flags | 
and bunting from bowsprit to spanker-boom, presented 
in herself an object of much attraction, and between 
the water and the building the throngs were greatest, | 
Look whichever way you would, thousands upon thou. |i 
sands of human beings met the eye; every rise ang | 
vantage-ground shewed tier above tier of heads. Be. | 
yond the Serpentine, too, the crowds were not leg | 
numerous, forming an unbroken line along the 
with irregular columns stretching far up the slopes 
between the trees. It was a most impressive spectacle 
—such a gathering as few or none of us will ever gee 
again. Hundreds of thousands assembled in a spirit of 
order and good-humour, to celebrate the most famous 
holiday that England has yet seen. 

By and by was heard the clang of trumpets, and a 
distant shout, which came nearer and nearer; the 
helmets and plumes of a troop of horse seemed to swim 
rapidly along between the lines of spectators; a car. 
riage followed, stopped at the northern entrance, and 
on the summit of the transept the royal banner, rising 
to the top of the flagstaff, announced that the Queen 
had entered the Crystal Palace. Presently the National 
Anthem, sung by the choirs inside, was heard sounding 
through the glass walls and roof; then a pause, followed 
by alternating swells and silences of the organs, and 
ending with the mighty Hallelujah chorus; while with. |! 
out the thunder of cannon proclaimed the inauguration 
complete. 

How impressive the moral! For the first time since 
the world began an ovation had been accorded to 
Labour! Here thought, and skill, and the rude might 
of the horny hand, shewed themselves in their majesty; 
and industry, wondrous in form and exhaustless in 
energy, triumphed over the idle, the incapable, and the 
inane. 

As yet the feeling of all who have seen the Exhibi- 
tion is the reverse of disappointment ; and before long, 
when the cost of admission comes down to a shilling, 
we shall be overwhelmed with details and descriptions, 
Meantime, except certain chagrins to the exhibitors, 
all goes on pleasantly. ‘The better to keep eruptive 
foreigners in order, we have imported a troop of Prus- 
sian and French police; but the chances of their being 
needed to quell turbulence is believed to be as remote 
as the rumoured blowing-up of the Crystal Palace with | 
gunpowder. The labels in shop-windows, announcing | 
that foreign languages are spoken within, are multiply- | 
ing, in many instances deceitfully ; and here and there 
you see a notice in German at newspaper offices, asking 
for compositors. Of all the activities promoted by the 
Exhibition, that of printing seems at present the most 
lively. 

You may now know whereabouts you are when 
walking our streets, for the names of the thoroughfares 
are newly and universally painted at their extremities 
and intersections. And our red-frocked shoe-blacks 
stand ready, in convenient localities, to develop the 
latent properties of Day & Martin—an_ operation 
which, owing to its novelty, attracts a crowd of on- 
lookers. And go where you will, prints, books, maps, 
or medals, all more or less relating to the Exhibition, | 
are thrust upon your notice by clamorous venders. 
But I must now beg leave to pass to other topics. 

You of course remember Kinkel, who was professor 
at Bonn, and got shut up in prison at Spandau for 
meddling with politics, and afterwards made his escape: 
he is now delivering a course of twelve lectures on the 
‘Modern Theatre,’ at one of our west-end assembly- 
rooms. There are many who will go to hear the cele- 
brated German from other motives than those of mere 
curiosity. There have been some good lectures too 
at the Royal Institution, including a second from Fara- 
day on the magnetism of the atmosphere—popularising 
the important facts contained in the papers which I 
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told you some time ago were read before the Royal 
Society. But the most notable philosophical subject 
which has come on for discussion of late, is the much- 
talked-of pendulum experiment, which having first 
come to light at Paris, has been subsequently repeated 
jn several parts of Europe, and in our own country. 
The originator is M. Foucalt, who, as stated in his 
communication to the Académie, first discovered the 
menon in question while conducting a series of 
observations on the pendulum in the cellar of his 
house. By means of it, the rotation of the earth on 
its axis is said to be demonstrated as clearly as by 
astronomical observations. At first sight it seems im- 
ible that any contrivance which partakes of the 
motion of the earth could be made to exhibit that 
motion. The explanation, however, appears to be, that 
\| the plane of vibration, or line of direction, in which a 
|| pendulum is set going, never alters, notwithstanding 
that the point of suspension may be carried round by 
the earth’s rotation; consequently if a pendulum be 
made to vibrate at the pole, we can understand that an 
object fixed in the earth at one extremity of the line of 
vibration will, in twenty-four hours, have been carried 
round the other extremity, and brought back to its 
starting-point—the pendulum all the time having been 
swinging in the same line, and thus rendering the rota- 
tion evident. The same effect, with differences of time 
according to latitude, would be observed on descending 
from the pole, until, on reaching the equator, the result 
altogether disappears, owing to certain compensating 
causes best understood by mathematicians. In order 
to test the fact, especial pains must be taken with the 
mode of suspending the pendulum, which should be a 
wire with a perfectly round ball or bob at the lower 
end. The best mode of suspension is said to be to pass 
the wire through a hole in a plate of metal, and secure 
iton the upper side, whereby no bias is given to the 
swing. 

Suppose a pendulum set agoing according to these 
conditions, and hung from the centre of a ceiling: you 
|| make a perpendicular mark directly in a line with the 
|| wire on one of the walls towards which the bob swings: 
|| then immediately opposite, near the farther wall, you 
fix an upright sight-staff, which shall be precisely in a 
|| line with the wire and the mark on the wall beyond. 
The adjustment may be made exact, by placing the 
|| eye at one side of the staff, in the same way that 
jockeys ‘take sights’ at races. Go away for an hour, 
and then apply your eye a second time: you will find 
that the staff has been carried to the left, or the course 
followed by the hands of a watch: the pendulum has 
preserved its line of direction, but the earth is rotating 
tound it; and thus hour after hour the staff will be 
carried onwards, until it has performed an entire revo- 
lution. The time required to complete the circle here, 
in London, is said to be 30 hours 40 minutes, and at 
Paris, owing to difference of latitude, 32 hours 8 
minutes; and herein consists an insuperable difficulty 
|| for those unacquainted with mathematical laws. How 
| is it, they ask, that the revolution round the pen- 
dulum and the rotation of the earth are not coin- 
cident—namely, twenty-four hours? No satisfactory 
popular solution has yet been given. Some other 
embarrassing points have been urged, which I need not 
stay to particularise ; but as Professor Baden Powell, 
assisted by Mr Wheatstone, is to give an experimental 
|| lecture on the subject at the Royal Institution, we 
|| shall soon know whether the apparent effect be an illu- 
| sion or not. The subject was much talked of at Lord 
| Rosse’s first soirée, given at the beginning of the 
| Month; and two of the most distinguished Fellows of 
| Trinity College, Dublin, gave clear demonstrations of 
| the phenomenon. I may tell you, however, that several 
| of our most eminent mathematicians discredit the as- 


experiment to all whose curiosity impels them to have 
ocular demonstration of the rotation of the earth. 
According to M. Baudrimont, a plumb-line at rest 
will shew the fact as well as a pendulum in motion; 
and he informs the Académie, that an instrument might 
be constructed which ‘would serve not only to demon- 
strate the diurnal movement of the earth, but could also 
be employed for an exact division of time. If we sup- 
pose,’ he continues, ‘a solid mass supporteil on an axis, 
round which it can move freely; and if we admit, 
besides, that this axis is maintained parallel to that of 
the earth, whatever may be the place of observation, it 
will be found that the mass disposed as described, and 
subjected to those forces solely which may compel it to 
a circular movement round the axis of the earth, would, 
by virtue of the inertia of matter, behave in such a way 
that one of its meridian planes would remain parallel 
to a plane supposed to be fixed in space, and that by an 
apparent movement it would appear to perform a revo- 
lution round its axis, while in reality it would be only 
the earth that turned.’ 

You will recollect my calling your attention to M. 
Chas. Méne’s chemico-horticultural experiments: since 
those were reported, he has made others with a view to 
ascertain the proportion of azote taken up by growing 
plants. Ina barren soil, composed chiefly of pounded 
glass, he sowed wheat and peas, and :applied no other 
moisture than distilled water. The plants grew; but 
on comparing their quantity of azote with that con- 
tained in seeds of the same, the peas had not increased 
more than one-third, and the wheat one-fourth. He 
next raised several other kinds of vegetables under a 
handlight, in which he created a determinate atmo- 
sphere, and analysed it daily. The constituents of this 
atmosphere were—twenty-five parts each of oxygen and 
carbonic acid, and fifty of azote; and it was found, as 
the experiment went on, that although the plants had 
‘fixed,’ a portion of the latter gas—the quantity at first 
thrown in—was not diminished. From all of which 
M. Mine infers, that ‘plants absorb from the soil and 
from manure all the azote necessary to them, and that 
they do not take it directly from the atmosphere.’ 

Passing to other matters, Messrs Wertheim and Bre- 
guet have been experimenting on the rate of velocity of 
sound in telegraph wires, as observed on the Versailles 
Railway. The best signal was found to be the stroke of 
a hammer on one of the posts. The. blow being struck, 
an attendant, holding a chronometer, noted the precise 
instant of the concussion; while another, stationed far 
away, noted its arrival. The greatest distance over 
which it was possible to test the transmission was 4067 
metres; for, singularly enough, the sound would not 
pass through a tunnel, notwithstanding that its inten- 
sity was such as would have been perceptible at a much 
greater distance. The rate was ascertained to be 3485 
metres in a second, while, theoretically, it should have 
been 4634. The question is to be further investigated 
on a line where great lengths of wire extend indepen- 
dent of tunnels. 

Our doctors have been talking about certain medical 
and physiological subjects which have also come before 
the Académie. One is M. Buisson’s announcement of 
a cure for hydrophobia: it was written in 1835, and 
placed, sealed up, in the hands of the scientific corpora- 
tion, and has only recently been opened. In the year 
spetvified, M. Buisson was called on to bleed a woman 
who had been bitten by a mad dog. While his hands 
were covered with blood, he wiped them with a towel 
which had been used to wipe the foam from the mouth 
of the patient, disregarding a sore that had formed on 
one of his fingers. At the end of nine days he was 
seized with the usual symptoms of hydrophobia: pain 
in the throat and eyes; dislike of viewing brilliant 
objects ; desire to run and bite; and, eventually, horror 
of the sight of water. ‘From the whole of the symp- 
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affected with hydrophobia, and resolved to terminate 
his life by stifling himself in a vapour-bath.. Hav: 


raised 107 degrees 36 minutes Fahrenheit, when he was 
equally surprised and delighted to find himself free 
from all complaint. He left the bathing-room well, 
dined heartily, and drank more than usual. Since that 
time he has treated in the same manner more than 
cighty persons bitten, in four of whom the symptoms 
had declared themselves; and in no case has fai 
except in that of one child seven years old, who died 
in the bath.’ 

You are perhaps aware that the incurable nature of 
diabetes is a subject which has for a long time engaged 
the attention of eminent physiologists in this country 
and on the continent. M. Bernard, a French anatomist, 
states that he has found a remedy in the dividing of 
the pneumo-gastric nerves—an operation which, as he 
shews, prevents the occurrence of sugar in the liver. 
This conclusion has, however, been questioned ; and Dr 
Mitchell of Glasgow finds, after numerous experiments, 
that the result is not positive, and that whatever be 
the kind of food eaten, sugar may always be traced in 
the liver; if not in the surface veins, then in those which 
lie deeper. His summary is: ‘That sugar exists uni- 
formly and normally in the blood of the heart; that its 
presence there is independent of diet ; that the sugar is 
found specially concentrated in the liver of animals ; 
that there is reason to believe that it is formed in the 
liver, which thus becomes the seat and origin of the 
sugar.’ From this it will be seen that an important 
subject of inquiry is here open to physiologists. Ac- 
cording to Prout, the liver is the vegetative organ of 
animals, and chemistry and anatomy will have to work 
hand in hand to get at the secret which has so long 
baffled research. It will be no small triumph to dis- 
cover a remedy against the malady in question, which, 
as Dr Mitchell observes, ‘has hitherto been regarded 
as beyond the reach of the vis-medicatrix.’ 

Another medical subject which has come under dis- 
cussion, is the statement made by Dr Louis Henry on 
the application of the cold douche to lymphatic, chlo- 
rotic, and certain nervous diseases. He sit as 
more sure and rapid than any other hygienic remedy. 
Nine children, from three to twelve years of age, who 
came under the treatment, and of most decided lym- 
phatic temperament, were completely converted, in the 
course of two years, to a sanguine temperament; and 
adults in a chronic languid condition have had their 
circulation restored to its normal state by the same 
application. It is another test of hydropathy. Then 
there is M. Gondret, who offers to betake himself to 
Sologne, one of the most unhealthy districts of France, 
or to Algeria, according as the Académie may decide, 
as he wishes to prove that his theory of dry cupping 
for the cure of intermittent fevers, and for the shiver- 
ings which attend some other affections, is a safe and 
effectual one. And another savant, M. Burg, shews 
that several neuralgic complaints, which are nearly 
always negative, may be cured by applying a plate of 
metal to the part affected. This plate is to be of silver, 
gold, steel, or copper, or a compound, according to the 
symptoms. Hence the disease being given, there only 
remains to determine the peculiar metal for effecting 
the cure. 

Allied to this subject is M. Charles Dupin’s inquiry 
on mortality in France, from which it appears that 
during the last half of the last century, out of 10,000 
births, not more than 5832 were alive at the fifth year ; 
while at present the number is 6841. The former were 
selected results, but the latter are taken on the average 
of the whole population. During the last five years, 


which include one of cholera and one of scarcity, of 
each thousand deaths in the crowded city of Lille 
there were 467 fewer deaths than at the close of the 


ing | chester, M. Dupin finds, contrary to 
entered one for the purpose, he caused the heat to be | the balance of 


eighteenth century, when neither disease nor scarcity 


prevailed. On a comparison between Lille and Man. 


a health is greatly in favour of the former 
ty. 

You will perhaps consider that I have said 
for the present about physiology and statistics of 
I conclude, therefore, with a rare fact—the Dunmow 
flitch has just been claimed by a couple who have com. 
plied with the anciently-prescribed conditions. 


GRACE OF CLYDESIDE, 


Au, little Grace of the golden locks! 
(The hills rise fair on the banks of Clyde,) 
As the merry waves wear out these rocks, 

She wears my heart out, glides » and mocks; 
(But heaven’s gate ever stands open wide.) 
The boat goes softly along, along ; 

Like a river of life glows the amber Clyde ; | 
Her voice floats near me like angels’ song ; 
Oh, sweet love-death, but thy pangs are strong! 

Though heaven’s gate ever stands open wide. 


We walk by the shore, and the stars shine bright, 
But coldly, above the solemn Clyde; 

Her arm touches mine, her laugh rings light ;— 

God hears my silence !—His merciful night 
Hides me.—Can heaven be open wide? 


I ever was but a dreamer, Grace ; 
As the gray hills watch o’er the flowing Clyde, 
Standing far off, each in his place, 
I watch your young life’s beautiful race 
ders gates be open wide, 
And sometimes when in the twilight balm, 
The hills grow golden along the Clyde, 
The waves flow silent and very calm, 
I hear all nature sing this one psalin— 
That ‘ heaven’s gate ever stands open wide.’ 


So, happy Grace, with your spirit free, 

Laugh on !—life is sweet on the banks of Clyde! 
It is no blame unto thee or me; 
Only God saw this could not be, 

‘Lherefore His heaven stands open wide. 


But youth’s morn passes ; swift follows eve ; 
Age cometh, ev’n on the shores of Clyde ; 

Ah, then, if my soul its place can leave, 

It will whisper thee; ‘ Love, fear not nor grieve!— 
See !—heaven’s gate ever stands open wide !” 
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